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A COMPLETE discussion of the problem of evolution 
so far as ethics is concerned should involve answers 


to four questions: 


I. What is evolution? 

II. Has morality evolved? 

III. How has it evolved? 

IV. What light does the idea of its evolution throw 


upon its standards? 


I. The first of these questions I am going to pass by 
as too large for adequate discussion here. I will only 
suggest that the idea of evolution, if it is to mean any- 
thing, must include three points: (1) change, (2) iden- 
tity through change, (3) progress. Changelessness is 
not evolution, but neither is mere change. There must 
be a certain continuity or unity in the change; the suc- 
cessive aspects must be held together so as to constitute 
a process and not a mere succession. The fall of forest 
leaves is change, but it is not evolution, for there is no 
continuity in the succeeding leaves. And, finally, prog- 
ress is involved, however difficult it may be to define this 
debated term. A mere marking time, a circular motion, 
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is not evolution. Evolution is dramatic, involving be- 
ginning, middle and end. It is the becoming of that 
which was not, or of that which was to be. This progress 
may be for the better or the worse, measured by certain 
standards, but progress there must be if evolution is to 
have meaning. 

II. The second question is a double one. It may mean, 
has morality evolved from the non-moral? or, has mo- 
rality evolved within its own sphere? I shall discuss both 
these briefly. 

1. Has morality evolved from the non-moral? 

A clear idea of the nature of morality is a necessary 
prerequisite to a discussion of the problem of its origin. 
What is, then, the essential difference between moral and 
non-moral action? The question here concerns, not the 
distinction between good and bad conduct, but that be- 
tween conduct upon which we do pass moral judgment 
and that upon which we do not. It is the difference be- 
tween the action of a being with a conscience and the 
action of one who has none. 

This distinction is one difficult to make in a way satis- 
factory to all thinkers; but I am myself fairly well satis- 
fied with the definition of moral conduct as that in which 
the particular action is judged good or bad by the agent 
with reference to an objective standard. To have a moral 
consciousness or faculty is thus to estimate the value of 
conduct in terms of its relation to the good. Our action 
may not be in the line of our decision as to what is good, 
but if the estimate is made we have a conscience. The 
moral man is one whose conduct is thus controlled by 
his idea of the good; the immoral man is he who has 
the idea but disregards it. This means that the conscience 
is the application of reason to life—practical reason, as 
Kant called it—the interpretation of life in terms of uni- 
versal law. The case is quite analogous to that of theo- 
retical truth. We have theoretical truth only when our 
particular judgment has been referred to an objective 
order of fact and by this confirmed. We have moral 
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truth only when our particular desires and impulses are 
similarly referred to an objective order of worth and 
found good. Without this possibility of reference to an 
objective standard we can have neither science nor mo- 
rality. Unless we can say not only, ‘‘I want this,’’ but, 
‘‘This is good,’’ we are not moral beings. The refiec- 
tive judgment is necessary. 

Our problem then is, how do we come to judge our 
conduct in this objective fashion? How does it come 
about that we not merely have certain desires, but ask in 
regard to them whether we ought to have such desires? 
Whence comes this objective standard which seems to 
claim authority to control our lives? Is it a special and 
unanalyzable faculty, or is it a product of evolution? 

And here, again, we have a problem of meaning. What 
do we mean by the question as to whether conscience has 
evolved or not? In a large majority of cases those who 
ask the question have not the faintest idea of what their 
question does mean. I certainly am not at all sure of 
their meaning. But, perhaps, they might mean to ask, 
if they did mean anything, whether conscience is different 
in kind from the non-moral consciousness or only different 
in complexity; whether it is other than animal conscious- 
ness or only more of the same kind; whether man is only 
a bigger brute or of a different class; or, to put it in 
slightly different terms, whether moral action is com- 
pletely explicable in terms of animal action, or contains 
a new element not previously found. To say that con- 
science has evolved may mean that its nature is to be 
adequately stated in terms of that which preceded it. 

If the evolution of conscience means this, I am quite 
prepared to deny that it has evolved. There is more 
truth in the theory of special creation than in this. I 
know that this whole matter of difference of kind is a 
difficult subject, but I maintain that more confusion of 
thought is likely to arise from the identification of moral 
and animal action than from their distinction. The con- 
duct of Socrates choosing to die rather than to violate 
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the laws of his state is not the action of a sheep blindly 
following its fellows through a gap in the fence; it is 
rather the action of a man deliberately refusing to fol- 
low his fellows through the doors of his prison. And 
the exylanation of his conduct is to be found, not in the 
imitative instinct, nor even in a prudent calculation of 
his future pleasures or pains, but in his recognition of 
the absolute value of a certain type of life. 

But the evolution of conscience may mean that, al- 
though it is different in quality from its predecessors, it 
has yet developed away from them by a series of slight 
changes, the law of which we can give. Its evolution is 
here a certain continuity of differences, the conditions 
of which we can approximately determine. It would 
mean that while at the two ends of the scale we can 
recognize absolute differences in kind, these extremes are 
united by an infinite series of intermediate qualities be- 
tween which it is practically impossible to distinguish. 
But because darkness passes through twilight into day 
by imperceptible degrees we do not deny the differ- 
ence in quality between darkness and light. Nor do we 
deny the distinctness, even though physics may say it 
corresponds to a purely quantitative difference in rates 
of motion. No more need we deny moral differences 
under similar conditions. 

The question now becomes one of fact: can we find 
a graded series of types of action reaching from con- 
science at the top to brute action at the bottom? Can 
we find the missing link in morals which completes the 
continuity of the chain? I think we can, thanks to 
modern psychology, genetic and social. 

The old contrast that used to be drawn was between 
the purely selfish beast and the highly social man. How 
ean there be any kinship between the purely self-seek- 
ing animal and the strictly self-denying man? How can 
we think of the conscienceless beast subjecting himself 
and his desires to an objective law? How can selfishness 
change into its own opposite unless it is its own opposite? 
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The answer has been found in a denial of the facts. The 
purely self-seeking animal has been found to be a fiction 
like that of the economic man. The parental and gre- 
garious instincts have been discovered and a certain 
unity found in the lower life. The beast is no longer 
thought of as exclusively going about seeking whom he 
may devour, and we are forced to find a new analogue 
of the devil. There seems to be law in this primitive 
family—law in the herd, a restraint upon indiscriminate 
action. And when we come to primitive man we find 
the same condition: the savage is not by nature an iso- 
lated individual. He is from his birth a member of a 
family and group, whose customs are his customs and 
whose laws are his laws. His whole life is lived under 
this social control. This is the idea of the tribal self, 
which Clifford has developed, or the social self, as em- 
phasized by Baldwin and Royce. The individual’s very 
self is a borrowed one; he thinks as the tribe thinks, 
feels as it feels, does as it does. In this social, gregari- 
ous, parental control we have the anticipation of moral 
control. The standard by which action is determined is 
not an individual but an objective social one. Con- 
science is the voice of the race. 

In fact, so successful has been the attack upon the 
old idea of isolated, selfish individuals as the units of 
society, that our difficulty nowadays is just the opposite 
of what it was before. Instead of the problem of how 
selfish man came to be social we have the even more 
difficult one of how social man came to be selfish—how 
it was that he ever thought of setting up for himself 
and disregarding the customs of his tribe, how it was 
that there came to be individuals. For conscience im- 
plies both these elements, the social and the individual. 
Man must act for and with society, but he must do it, 
not in a blind, instinctive fashion, but as an individual, 
conscious of his own independent life, yet willing to de- 
vote it to the larger end. Morality is the self-devotion 
of individuals to the common good. 
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Into the psychology of self-consciousness we cannot go 
here. Enough that necessarily in the course of rational 
development the individual does come to a consciousness 
that he is a relatively independent center of things and 
can determine his life for himself. He finds that he has 
private interests as well as social interests, and then 
comes the clash and conflict out of which conscience 
emerges. This is the fall of man; a fall up instead of 
a fall down, we are taught nowadays—at any rate, a 
transition from blind obedience to social instinct and 
tradition to a conscious struggle between ideal and un- 
worthy motives, between the private self and an ob- 
jective good. 

How is this transition effected? How does this self- 
devotion take place? Here we reach the limits of ex- 
planation, for it is a matter of the mystery of any con- 
scious choice. Without it we have brutes, with it we 
have moral man. 

Our missing link, then, while important, does not close 
the gap completely. There is still the long step from 
social instinct to self-conscious choice; and while we may 
believe that the last step is made as the earlier ones were, 
and that we have no need to invoke miraculous agencies, 
it is nevertheless true that we shall probably always find 
a decided break in the qualitative continuity. The moral 
life will feel new. 

As to the factors in bringing about these changes, I 
think there is no doubt that natural selection is the most 
important. Social instincts are obviously of the highest 
utility for the groups possessing them, and aid survival. 
Self-conscious reason is equally valuable both for the in- 
dividual and the tribe. And, finally, the harmony of both 
in moral action or conscience is imperative. Conscience 
survives because it is biologically valuable. As to why it 
appears, that is one of the mysteries of variation. 

2. Has morality evolved within its own sphere? 

Granted, now, the race in possession of its conscience, 
and we have this second meaning of the question as to 
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the evolution of morality within itself from lower to 
higher forms. And here I have space only to discuss the 
meaning of the question itself. Does this advance mean 
a development of greater conscientiousness in the per- 
formance of known duty, a stricter observance of the 
moral standard, a greater subjective morality? If it does 
I fear we can gather little evidence for such an increase 
of conscientiousness. The gap between the ideal and the 
actual shows no signs of gradual closing. In spite of Mr. 
Spencer’s optimism the annoying distinction between what 
we want to do and what we ought to do remains grimly 
immovable, and the saint is he who feels the gap most 
keenly. Our growing reason has revealed to us possi- 
bilities of sin far beyond those known to our innocent 
ancestors, and we have not been backward in availing our- 
selves of these. To-day, as in the past, every man has 
to work out his own salvation. The moral life is not a 
fixed quality or structure to be handed down by inherit- 
ance or tradition, but is something to be achieved by each 
man for himself, and unless so achieved is not the moral 
life. We eannot expect, therefore, to find evolution in 
character through the gradual accumulations of righteous- 
ness. The virtues of the saints are not transferred to 
their descendents—we cannot stand morally on the shoul- 
ders of our parents. Indeed, the more we inherit of op- 
portunity or ideas, the greater becomes our problem. 

Nor do we find evolution in the nature or form of the 
moral consciousness itself. To be moral now is just 
what it has ever been—to be true to one’s reflective ideals 
of life. If the savage is moral at all he is so in this way, 
and the best of us knows no better. The quality of will 
which renders him moral is exactly the same as that 
which makes us so. For all of us it is merely the choice 
of the better before the worse. 

This evolution within morality must mean, then, the 
development of higher standards of conduct—the de- 
velopment of objective, rather than subjective goodness. 
It must mean a certain gradual growth in ideals as these 
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are applied to conduct. And here we should distinguish, 
as does Hobhouse, between verbal and practical ideals— 
between those which are looked at on Sunday and those 
which are for week-day use. It is only in the latter that 
we find a real test of development. That there has been 
moral evolution in this sense I shall not take time to 
prove. It seems to me a postulate, a presupposition, of 
our moral judgments. There has been change, and that 
this change is for the better or higher is a faith involved 
in our efforts after deeper moral insight. Nor shall I 
even attempt to suggest the direction taken by moral de- 
velopment, interesting as that problem is. More com- 
plicated problems demand our attention. 

III. How has morality evolved? 

And now for the factors in moral evolution. By what 
means is the advance effected? Is it the work of the same 
factors as in the lower grades of life, or have we new 
forces? Natural selection is the great factor in physical 
evolution. In the struggle for existence only those forms 
of life survive which are adapted to the conditions of the 
environment. Nature weeds out the unfit; and their un- 
fitness is determined solely by their inability to exist un- 
der the given conditions. No idea of value enters here. 
No conscious or rational selection is made; no selection 
at all, in the strict sense of the term. The fit are not 
selected, it is the unfit who fail to survive, and the fit are 
merely the survivors. The process is negative through- 
out. A railroad train selects its passengers in the same 
sense—those who come on time get aboard, those who do 
not, get left. 

Is this the way in which the development of moral 
standards takes place? Partly, at least. The elementary 
virtues are the forms of conduct which enable the indi- 
vidual and the tribe to survive. They have become fixed 
standards because without them man would have perished 
in the struggle for existence. Courage and temperance 
and justice found a foothold in life by the same natural 
selective process by which the eye and hand assumed their 
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present shape. They were useful. And so to-day we 
find a certain eliminative process going on by which the 
morally unfit are submerged and lost in the social and 
physical struggle. A man whose morals vary from 
type in an unfavorable direction has little chance to 
survive. 

But while natural selection in the early stages of 
morality, or in the premoral stage, may have been an im- 
portant factor, it has by no means the importance for 
ethics that it has for biology, and naturally so, when we 
consider the difference in the two spheres. In biology 
the question is as to the existence or non-existence of cer- 
tain types of living beings. Shall they survive or not? 
The unfit cannot survive; the individuals are wiped out 
of existence and the fit inherit the earth. But, in ethics, 
we have the question of the development of ideals, and 
in most cases the variations in these ideals are not such 
as to affect the survival strength of the individual or race 
which holds these ideals. A lower ideal will not kill a 
man in civilized society—perhaps reform would progress 
more rapidly if it did—and hence nature has not this ef- 
fective and drastic remedy to apply. Both good and bad 
forms of conduct flourish together, for unfitness does not 
mean death. 

We have then to look for other factors, and instead of 
the negative process of natural selection we find at work 
the positive process of rational selection. This means 
(1) that instead of the selection consisting merely in the 
destruction of the unfit, it consists in the active choice 
of and caring for the fit. It means that instead of the 
drunkard being merely eliminated by his own inability 
to exist, the temperate man is chosen and encouraged and 
favored. It is no longer a mere struggle for existence in 
which the one party depends solely on its ability to meet 
fixed and unresponsive conditions, but a test in which the 
conditions favor and respond to the one who meets them. 
The survivor does not pull himself up unaided, he is lifted 
into safety. 
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This means (2) that this selection is a rational or con- 
scious selection. The development of the ideal of uni- 
versal arbitration and its approaching victory over the 
martial ideal is not to be explained without reference ta 
conscious selection, to deliberate choice. It is not due 
to the fact that our military heroes, as unfitted to survive, 
have gone under in the struggle, and that their ideals 
have perished with them. Captain Hobson is too good a 
sailor to perish in this easy fashion. It is not his body 
that is lacking, but his ideas and ideals. He persists as 
vigorously as ever, but his ideas are not acceptable to the 
thinking people of our time. Society thinks, analyzes, 
weighs these ideas, and their fate is dependent upon their 
choice. Those judged fit are held and propagated, and 
those judged unfit are rejected. In this moral evolution 
purpose, rationality is the important factor. It is not 
merely that the results are actually useful and reason- 
able, but that their reasonableness is the explicit ground 
of their conscious selection. The utility of the eye may 
be the reason why it assumed its present form, but this 
utility was a resultant, and not the end for which nature 
worked. Arbitration is also useful, but it comes not 
merely because it has been useful but because men be- 
lieve in it and work for it. Teleology may be problematic 
in natural evolution, but it is self-evident in moral evolu- 
tion. 

Mr. Huxley was one of the first of scientific men to 
recognize this difference between natural and rational 
selection, and his statement of it in his essay on ‘‘ Evolu- 
tion and Ethics’’ created much disturbance among his 
scientific brethren. In that essay he points out the dif- 
ference between the condition of things on an open heath, 
where natural selection is unchecked, and in a walled 
garden, where the conditions are consciously adjusted by 
a gardener. Inside the wall all manner of beautiful and 
rare plants may be made to grow by intelligent direction 
of the gardener, plants such as would instantly perish 
if left unprotected on the open heath. Both within and 
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without the walls the plants survive because they are fit 
to survive; but without the walls this fitness is a matter 
of mere physical strength, within, it is a matter deter- 
mined by the conscious purpose of the gardener. With- 
out the walls beauty may not constitute fitness, within, by 
the will of the keeper, it does. 

So within the moral sphere. Virtues which never would 
have constituted fitness under a process of mere natural 
selection, under the more discriminating process of ra- 
tional selection acquire survival value. Generosity and 
courtesy, while in their broader forms they may have 
had value for purely physical survival, certainly in their 
more delicate and finer forms never would have been se- 
lected by a natural process of brute struggle. It is be- 
cause they are elements in the higher life and not merely 
elements of life that they have been chosen. 

Mr. Huxley is right, therefore, in emphasizing the con- 
trast between the natural and the moral process. Moral 
evolution is a struggle for the control and overthrow of 
nature, for the establishment of a kingdom whose laws 
are other than those observed by nature. The world 
process has produced a conscious intelligence, and this 
conscious intelligence is aspiring to control the process 
of its own production. Nature has become self-conscious, 
and has thereby ceased to be merely natural. Man is 
getting one foot in the stirrup and it remains to be seen 
how and where he will ride. But he is bound to ride some- 
where whether it be to salvation or destruction, for he is 
no longer content to be led blindly to his fate. This 
seems to me the meaning of the modern questioning of 
tradition and convention—the ceaseless inquiry into the 
nature of man and society, the development of science 
and, above all, the beginnings of the application of science 
to the control of life. The development of knowledge is 
to be applied to the development of life, and the ma- 
terials of nature are to be used in the realization of ideals 
which, but for conscious choice, would have no meaning. 
A word as to the mode of transmission in moral evolu- 
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tion, for this, too, differs radically from that in organic 
evolution. Physical evolution is necessarily slow because 
the acquired characters of individuals are not readily 
transmissible to descendants, but in social life the achieve- 
ments of one age are handed down to the next by social 
tradition. The new ideas of to-day may be the accepted 
commonplaces of to-morrow through the miracle of the 
printing press and the school. Our libraries are the in- 
carnations of our ideas which through them acquire the 
chance to live beyond the limits of our own lives. Social 
supplants almost exclusively physical heredity. 

IV. What is the ethical significance of the idea of 
evolution? 

This brings us to the final phase of our problem and 
we have to ask of what value to ethics has the idea of 
evolution been? That value has been, in general, of the 
same kind as in the other sciences, though, as we shall 
see, less in degree. It has consisted in the exposition of 
the unity and continuity of life in all its forms. The 
present has, on the one hand, been shown as continuous 
with the past; and, on the other, organic life has been 
shown as in close and vital relation with its environment. 
Interconnection, successive and simultaneous, is involved 
in the idea of evolution. 

With more special reference to ethics we find: (1) 
That the various traits of the moral life are now re- 
garded as adaptations to the conditions of life, instead 
of as arbitrary elements in a fixed character. Courage 
and temperance and justice assume their forms in rela- 
tion to certain needs, and their value is not determinable 
apart from these needs. Our moral judgments must in- 
clude not only the agent but the situation, and a virtue 
out of place is not a virtue. 

(2) Not only are the virtues such only in relation to 
the environment, but they must also be considered in re- 
lation to one another. Evolution has emphasized the 
conception of the moral life as an organism in which the 
virtues are not isolated but are only the various functions 
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of a single life which is more important than any of its 
members. This idea of the moral life as organic is, of 
course, not an original contribution to ethics by the theory 
of evolution; it is as old as the Greeks, but it has been 
newly emphasized and realized in the light of recent 
science. 

(3) The moral life has been seen in its relation to its 
physical conditions. This is only a special instance of 
the former influence. Spirituality is now called senti- 
mentality if it ignores the fundamental instincts of the 
body. It is true enough that now, as ever, we may be 
called to throw away the physical life for the sake of a 
larger good; but now, as never before perhaps, we are 
called upon to make sure that it is a larger good for 
which the life is lost. Flesh and blood are coming to 
their own again as we recognize our kinship with the 
animal. It may well be that flesh and blood are encroach- 
ing beyond their boundaries under this new favor, but 
that nature has regained her place again we should be 
thankful. In this again, however, the theory of evolution 
has but recalled us to the naturalism of the Greeks. It 
has given a certain biological basis for that which the 
healthy instincts of the Greeks had uncritically believed. 

(4) The absolutist conscience has been eliminated by 
evolution. Our moral judgments are no longer trusted 
as absolute revelations of truth irrespective of criticism. 
The influence of time, place and circumstance is too 
plainly traceable in them to be ignored. Under the 
guidance of the idea of evolution research into the his- 
tory of morals has shown us plainly the inconsistency 
of our concrete judgments. Not that conscience has been 
exposed or invalidated, but that its deliverances are al- 
ways for the particular situation and are not of oracular 
or universal import. It cannot be understood apart from 
its historical situation. 

These four things, then, the theory of evolution has 
done for ethics. They constitute its contribution toward 
the history of morals, in consequence of which we have 
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come to consider moral conduct as part of conduct in 
general, and conduct in general as one term in the larger 
relationship of life and environment. 

But the science of ethics is not primarily and essen- 
tially interested in the history of morals as a mere rec- 
ord of what has been without reference to its value. It is 
not a special branch of history, nor is it identical with 
sociology, however closely related it may be in subject- 
matter. Its purpose and point of view are fundamentally 
distinct. Its main interest is not in the discovery of what 
men have done in the past nor even in the motives which 
have induced them so to act. Rather it is the problem of 
the nature and validity of the standards men have used 
to which ethics addresses itself. It seeks to determine 
the worth of ideals and not their history; to render con- 
sistent our judgments of what is good or bad, and not 
to explain how we come to have such judgments. And 
hence if the theory of evolution is limited to this matter 
of historic development and can throw no light upon the 
value of our ideals, it must be of minor importance in 
ethics. 

That the theory of evolution should hold such a minor 
position in ethics, however, its official expounders by no 
means believe. If it is good for anything it is good for 
everything, is the maxim of some. If it has explained 
how men have come to hold certain beliefs, it can also ex- 
plain whether they ought to continue to hold them. The 
explanation of the fact is the explanation of its value. 

We have not time to discuss in detail the ways in which 
the idea of evolution has been applied to the solution of 
this central ethical problem; mention must suffice. 

(1) It has been denied that there ts any real problem 
of what we ought to do apart from what we do and must 
do. The last word of science is its statement of an ab- 
solutely necessary order of the world in which the indi- 
vidual is only a product of forces beyond his control. 
To speak of what he ought to do apart from what he does 
do is like speaking of what the stone ought to do when it 
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is dropped from the hand. This denial of the problem is 
an easy, but correspondingly cheap, method of its dis- 
position. It is due to the limitation of view which can 
see but one aspect of life, its physical, and therefore 
denies the possibility of others. It is as childlike as the 
savage’s interpretation of nature in terms of his own 
familiar, capricious spirit. 

(2) Those who admit that there really is such a prob- 
lem as that of the ought in moral life, differ somewhat 
in their views as to how the idea of evolution helps solve 
this problem. It may be said, for instance, that the bet- 
ter life is the more evolved life, and that the more evolved 
life is the more complex life, evolution being the progress 
from the simpler to the more complex. The ideal, there- 
fore, should be such increase in complexity as is equiva- 
lent to higher development. Not to mention the horror 
with which such an ideal must be received by the prophets 
of the simpler life to-day, one may very reasonably ask 
why the more complex forms of life are any better than 
the simpler forms. Even grant that the actual process 
of life seems to develop such complexity, we have yet to 
ask whether such development is worth while. Com- 
plexity as such seems a perfectly colorless idea, or even 
an exasperating one. Our question is still, what is the 
complexity good for? does it serve a useful end? Mere 
complexity only renders a machine more liable to dislo- 
cation and disruption. Unless our finely organized nerv- 
ous system produces results other than its own com- 
plexity, it were better to remain a clam. 

(3) Accordingly, then, this increased complexity may 
be held to be valuable as resulting in better adaptation 
to environment. Our delicate organization is justified in 
evolutional terms because it is a wonderful tool in pro- 
ducing adjustment. The better life is the more evolved 
life, and the more evolved life is the one better adapted 
to its environment. We ought to seek such adaptation as 
the supreme good of life. 

Yet this does not seem quite satisfactory. Judging by 
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results in survival, one can hardly say that civilized and 
moralized man is much better adjusted to his environ- 
ment than is his more unevolved brother. ‘‘The days 
of our years are threescore years and ten; and if by 
reason of strength they be fourscore years, yet is their 
strength labor and sorrow; for it is soon cut off and we 
fly away ;’’ whereas the lusty whale flounders about in his 
element for hundreds of years. It is true that when he 
comes in contact with man his strength also is cut off 
and he is towed away; his human environment is too 
much for him, he cannot adapt himself. But it is also a 
question whether, indeed, man will be able to adjust him- 
self to the civilization he has himself made. 

But the inadequacy of adjustment to environment as 
the standard of conduct becomes evident enough if we 
remember that such adjustment itself involves a standard 
if it is to mean anything distinctive. If adjustment means 
only the actual relations existing between organism and 
environment, then everything is adjusted to everything 
else, and poison as well as pie furthers such adjustment. 
To give the phrase meaning we must ask, adjustment for 
what end? And then we are forced to the conception of 
certain ideal relations in which organism and environment 
are thought to stand. We never ask merely, are we ad- 
justed to our environment, but do we and our environ- 
ment together constitute a desirable situation. The ques- 
tion is not, am I adjusted to the unsanitary or corrupt 
physical and social conditions in which I live? but, is the 
total situation what it should be? How can we better 
both ourselves and our surroundings so that ideal rela- 
tions may exist? Adjustment to environment is good 
only if the environment is itself good as tested by some 
standard other than itself. 

(4) Is that standard, then, to be found in life itself? 
Is conduct morally better in so far as it conduces to the 
development of life through the adjustment of the rela- 
tions between the individual and his environment? This 
sounds a little more promising, for life seems to involve 
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a certain value and to lend itself for use as a standard. 
But are we really out of our difficulties? Or have we 
merely turned up at our starting point again, having 
completed the cycle of possibilities? Our problem was 
as to the better life. This we found to be, not the more 
complex life, nor the more adjusted life, but now the 
more developed life. And we have not yet found a test 
for this development. Mere physical persistence and 
power in and by itself is not identical with what we mean 
by the best life. Physical life is itself only part of that 
larger system of things which man calls good. It is in- 
deed the condition for the development of social, esthetic 
and moral goods, but these are other than and more than 
it. Men have not hesitated to count their lives not worthy 
of comparison with these more ideal interests. If actions 
are to be counted good because they tend toward the de- 
velopment of life, the measure, then, of this life is not to 
be taken in physical terms alone. And if this is so, it 
seems to mean that we have no quantitatively exact 
standard of goodness, and that the idea of evolution has 
not been of much service in this respect. 

(5) There is, finally, just one other attempt to solve 
the ethical problem by evolutionary means which it is 
worth while to note. Mr. Spencer thought he had found 
a definite standard in biological evolution by which the 
value of life might be measured. We have found his dis- 
covery worthless. Leslie Stephen and S. Alexander rec- 
ognize this failure and propose a modified theory. There 
is no definite end in the evolutionary process, and there- 
fore no fixed standard by which to measure the worth of 
conduct. What we find is that life tends always toward 
a certain adjustment with its environment, or toward a 
relatively stable equilibrium. The maintenance of this 
temporary equilibrium is the end of moral conduct. The 
equilibrium is upset from time to time by changes in its 
elements, but there is a constant tendency toward it again. 
Conduct which eliminates friction, which works easily, 
which promotes the social health, is good conduct. Just 
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what kind of conduct will work we cannot tell till we try. 
Life is a continual experiment with ideas and institutions 
in which the useful survive and become rules of action. 
A rule of action is thus justified by its very survival, 
which is only possible if it is a rule which works for 
the social health. The survival of the fittest in the strug- 
gle of ideas is the survival of the best, since the best is 
only the efficient. If political equality actually survives 
its struggle for existence, its ability to survive will con- 
stitute its moral value. Nothing succeeds like success. 
The real is the rational. Might makes right. 

This sounds hopeful—almost common sense. It is en- 
couraging to think that the cosmic process itself is going 
to determine what is right, that the mills of the gods, 
though grinding slow, will grind exceeding small and fine. 
The only trouble is that we cannot wait for the grist these 
mills will grind. Our scientific faith that only the use- 
ful and therefore the good can survive in the long run, 
is beautiful indeed, but meanwhile we want to know 
what to do about things now. Our faith that if woman 
suffrage is useful it will surely come, can hardly help us 
much when we want to know whether we should join the 
political equality club or not. It would rather suggest 
that we get out of the way and wait till the matter has 
decided itself. And if we all pursued this eminently sane 
and scientific method, what would become of woman suf- 
frage, or of any other cause which demands present ac- 
tion, and in the decision of which we ourselves are factors? 

The difficulty with the method is that it fails to realize 
the nature of moral judgment and moral evolution. It 
assumes that moral development takes place automatic- 
ally or mechanically without reference to the judgment 
of the individual, who may be left out of account in con- 
sidering the results. On the contrary, however, moral 
evolution we have found to be a process of rational selec- 
tion in which the individual is a conscious factor. We our- 
selves are deciding what the outcome of the process is to 
be, and hence we cannot use the idea of that outcome to 
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determine what we shall decide. One might as well tell 
a man he ought to walk in the way his legs carry him 
when he is really trying to decide which way his legs 
ought to carry him. It is silly to say that the survival of 
the fittest is to be our standard of conduct, when the real 
problem is as to what we mean by the fittest. 

In this point lies the essential weakness of all natural- 
istic theories of evolution as attempted explanations of the 
value of conduct. They attempt to play ‘‘Hamlet’’ with 
Hamlet left out. They assume that distinctions of right 
and wrong can be fixed by an evolutionary process quite 
independently of our conscious judgments as to these 
things. Evolution is personified, objectified, as if it were 
itself a power which did things rather than a character 
of processes upon which it is absolutely dependent. Our 
moral standards are not produced for us by any such 
imaginary power independent of us. We cannot sit back 
in our armchairs and comfortably watch the evolution of 
moral ideals, waiting for that one to appear which bears 
the label stamped with the approval of the evolutionary 
union; upon the appearance of which we are to seize 
and apply it to the regulation of our lives. On the con- 
trary, it is our faith in our own ideals that forbids this 
armchair attitude toward social progress, and sends us 
out into the midst of life to determine what the course of 
its evolution is to be. We and our ideals are factors, not 
merely products, of evolution. The term moral evolu- 
tion is only a name for a certain continuous progress 
made through the efforts of rational men and women in 
working out their ideals of life, and therefore presup- 
poses such ideals. So far, then, is evolution from being 
the explanation of our moral judgments, that, on the 
contrary, our moral judgments are the explanation of 
evolution. 

Norman WILDE. 
University or Minnesota, MINNEAPOLIS. 
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SOME ETHICAL ASPECTS OF INDUSTRIALISM.* 


D. H. MACGREGOR. 


et the opening words of the most authoritative of mod- 
ern economic works, it is said that the two greatest 
forces which have impelled mankind have been the re- 
ligious and the economic. At first this may seem to read 
like a truism, implying no more than that all human in- 
terests can be divided into the material and the spiritual. 
But reflection brings to the front this deeper aspect of 
Professor Marshall’s words—that religious and economic 
interests are especially personal interests, bearing on the 
individual directly and for his own sake. Political in- 
terests, on the other hand, bear on the individual through 
social institutions and for the sake of further social re- 
sults. In this paper, it is this superiority of personal 
values which I have sought to emphasize; because if it 
is true that personal forces have been the strongest, it 
follows that it is to personal reforms that we must chiefly 
look for progress. Now modern industrialism is in 
danger of becoming, if it has not become, pervaded by 
the spirit of the doctrine of evolution, whose regard for 
the individual is far less than its regard for types, for 
stages of progress, for new levels of life; the doctrines 
of the equality of things in the long run, of the inevitable 
displacements of labor by inventions, of the necessary 
margin of unemployed for the elasticity of trade, of the 
industrial uselessness of men over fifty, are examples of 
this. And, further, the main body of the reform move- 
ment in economic affairs consists of those Socialists whose 
belief is in a change of system, such that the sphere of 
personal activity will be contracted and that of institu- 
tions enlarged. 

It is extremely difficult to combine economic and re- 





*A paper read at the Church Congress, Manchester, October, 1908. 
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ligious standards, or even to correlate them. Industry is 
conducted now through companies, not through persons; 
and in joining to create a company ‘‘a man isolates a 
certain part of himself, a certain wish or purpose, and 
sends it off by itself, so to speak, to work independently 
of the rest of his aims and impulses. Other men do the 
same, and the result is essentially mechanical and not 
human. The man, as a moral whole, is not in it; it is 
only a fagot of parallel interests.’’! It is for this rea- 
son that all economists find a difficulty in deciding prin- 
ciples of fair trade or fair price on any standards within 
the economic sphere; for ethical or religious standards 
are personal, but companies are impersonal, and are 
there essentially to represent partial interests only. The 
nineteenth century has created a complexity which has 
made the moral problem in industry both more acute and 
more difficult to handle. 

The development of large organizations of labor and 
capital is not the only nineteenth century -result that 
presents difficulty; there is also the relation called em- 
ployment, with which we are so familiar that it is hard 
to realize what an odd product of democracy it is. There 
is a remarkable separation of labor from industrial 
ownership and government, though it shares the chief 
risks of misgovernment when firms fail. To some sec- 
tions of the socialist movement the whole grievance lies 
in their passionate hatred of the wage-relation simply as 
such. It has been said that ‘‘you cannot accuse a na- 
tion’’; and in the same way we perhaps cannot accuse 
a century either. But we can always decline to become 
dulled to the moral issues involved in this very peculiar 
relation of a few men to masses of others. It has given 
us, in addition, a system of industrial combinations of 
men and masters such that industry presents the same 
broad aspect as international politics; peace lies in prep- 
aration for war, the purpose of the constant preparation 





* Cooley, ‘‘Personal Competition,’’ p. 110. 
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being presumably to keep us from forgetting the bless- 
ings of peace. 

It is easier to let this whole system judge itself by show- 
ing certain broad features of it, than to judge it by exact 
ethical standards. The things which are considered nor- 
mal and abnormal, the qualities which are demanded as 
between persons, the results which are regarded as most 
praiseworthy; these can at least be indicated and allowed 
to speak for themselves. 

The virtue of which we hear most from the advocates 
of social betterment is sympathy. And it is mainly a 
class sympathy which they wish to have developed. It is 
asked that this sentiment be extended from the upper 
social classes toward the wage-earning classes, not at 
special times or in special cases, but as a usual and nat- 
ural feeling. It would be different if this sentiment 
were required of us on behalf of the distressed and the 
very poor, or any who had fallen on bad times. It would 
not then be distinctly a-class sympathy, but only a hu- 
man one. This constant request is significant, because it 
implies that conditions of work bear with some special 
severity on these classes, and that allowances must be 
made, or standards of judgment stretched, in forming 
opinions. As a constant attitude, this can scarcely be said 
to be a mark of social health. No class ought to deserve 
this permanent sympathy of another class. What calls 
it forth is sometimes the kind of work, such as coal min- 
ing, or the stoking of great ships, or weaving in a mois- 
tened and heated air; here there is a sort of admission 
that invention is backward, and that people are doing 
work which merely is not human in its nature. Some- 
times it is the direction of work, sometimes its monotony, 
sometimes its social degradation, that is especially per- 
ceived; or perhaps the difficulty with which those who 
are engaged on it can, at the end of a day or week, enjoy 
whatever facilities there are for recreation or education 
or religious teaching. The fine flowers of civilization can 
only, perhaps, be produced at this cost; and if we esti- 
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mate the worth of a social system by its highest results— 
the people of finest feeling, highest artistic and literary 
gifts, and so forth—then we get accustomed to the atti- 
tude of constant class sympathy. It is those who believe 
more in the worth of concrete individuals than in the 
worth of a society in the abstract, who can never allow 
it to be a high claim for any system of social organiza- 
tion that it always requires a strong class sympathy pro- 
ceeding downwards. That there is not more bitterness 
in the lower ranks of industry is one of the indications 
of the wonderful social power of habit. It is probable 
that we shall see a considerable reduction in the work- 
ing hours of some of the more arduous trades; considera- 
tions of human worth teaching us that labor should not 
be most protracted where it is most severe. The growing 
movement for workmen’s education will then have more 
of a chance. 

Let us now apply another test—the acts or conditions 
which are considered notable enough to have attention 
specially drawn to them. It will be admitted that this is 
a good way of estimating industrialism by its own uncon- 
scious standards. In this connection I may quote a re- 
mark of a great English economist that ‘‘factory acts are 
a disgrace.’’ By this is meant that the things expressly 
enacted, with penalties attached to their nonobservance, 
are such as ought surely never to have required to be in- 
sisted on by law. Anyone may understand this point who 
reads the provisions regarding women’s and children’s 
labor; or even, for instance, those which enforce the post- 
ing of a copy of the act in places where the employés can 
see it. Of course, all penal legislation is aimed at what 
are called in economics ‘‘marginal’’ or limiting cases; 
that is to say, the severity of its provisions is determined 
by the possible action of the least scrupulous people. °To 
the more scrupulous, the act matters less; by some it is 
not felt at all. Even so, a perusal of the factory acts 
gives one seriously to think. Take, as a further example, 
the various schemes which come under the general name 
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of ‘‘social betterment.’’ Such are model factories and 
dwellings, and opportunities for rest, recreation and edu- 
cation, which some firms provide, without making them 
a substitute for fair wages. All these things can still be 
regarded as notable and unusual, till it becomes actually 
depressing to see a large meeting listening intently to the 
explanation of them. The pioneers of this movement 
would probably welcome few things more than to lose 
their prominence and exceptional noteworthiness before 
the public. The moral rule would then have ceased to 
be the industrial exception. A third example of this is 
connected with the methods of industrial peace. Two in- 
stances may be quoted. In an important dispute in which 
he was called in as arbitrator, Lord Rosebery gave a 
luncheon to representatives of both sides, thus bringing 
them at least physically together. It will probably be 
some time yet before we hear the end of this luncheon, so 
notable a fact is it that men and masters should have 
met as guests at the same table, and that an earl’s. 
Could anything have been more obvious than a luncheon- 
party in these circumstances? But this is not the most 
remarkable case. In the report recently published by the 
Home Office on Wages Boards and Arbitration in Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand, the writer points out that when 
the representatives of men and masters meet for discus- 
sion, as the law requires them to do, they sit round the 
same table. There rises in the mind of anyone who reads 
this a picture of the men at one table and the masters at 
another, sending notes to each other, or using some other 
mears of communication which would not interfere with 
due proprieties. It is considerations such as these—the 
more valuable because they are unconscious indications 
of social spirit—which pass their own judgment on mod- 
ern industrialism. Many of what would appear to be 
simple humanities are not able to be taken as matter of 
course. 

Another side of this question presents itself to anyone 
who watches the course of public controversy on questions 
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which bear on industry. There is practically no con- 
structive economic or fiscal proposal against which the 
charge of corruption is not at once entered. A good deal 
has been heard of this corruption argument in regard to 
the free-trade controversy. So good a name as fair trade 
—for if we weigh them against each other ‘‘fair’’ is as 
fine a word as ‘‘free’’—has not saved its advocates from 
the objection that they will introduce into England a 
most notable system of corruption in industrial affairs. 
But this corruption argument, with its implied mistrust, 
has far wider scope than the fiscal question. It has been 
urged in recent times against income taxes, since ‘‘the 
best liar is best off’’; against laissez faire, with its ‘‘eco- 
nomic man’’; against municipal trading; against inden- 
tured labor; against old-age pensions;* against the co- 
operative system; against trusts, shipping conferences, 
and all forms of combination which place great power in 
the hands of a few; against the whole system of trading 
by agency and advertisement.? The objection is, in fact, 
pretty” sure to turn up against any industrial proposal 
that is made in the legislature by either party. No one 
trusts the economic motive in or out of sight. The preva- 
lence of this argument, while it lessens the importance 
of any particular use of it, gives us again ground for 
reflection on industrialism as we have it. 

The development of industrial peace by the means of 
conciliation and arbitration is a more hopeful aspect of 
the present position. But yet no one would contend that 
conciliation was a good high-water mark. It implies 
antagonisms that have to be overcome. It excludes the 
ideas of partnership, community of interest, and any real 
kind of sharing. The fact that in the most highly or- 
ganized trades, in the highest products of industrialism, 
committees of men and masters meet at stated times for 


*Since the above was written, Sir G. Gibb has quoted the same argu- 
ment against railroad nationalization. If it is true that workmen should 
not vote on matters affecting their own wages, schemes of industrial 
copartnership must also be ruled out by the corruption argument. 
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purposes of conciliation, is pleasing on the contrary, ac- 
cording as we look backward or forward. As an indus- 
trial ideal, this cannot possibly be final. We must 
remember, too, that the right to strike is jealously main- 
tained, and that compulsory arbitration is not popular in 
England. Proposals to do away with the industrial right 
to resort to a trial of strength would in any case not come 
well from governments which maintain that it is only 
great armaments which preserve political peace. 

It is with regard to industrial fluctuations, however, 
that most has been heard of the moral aspects of our in- 
dustrial system. The theory of what is called the ‘‘long 
run’’ has to be applied under conditions where the wast- 
age that takes place in short periods is wastage of human 
life. In mechani@s or biology no moral problem is created 
if we say that in the long run fluctuations balance each 
other, the loss of one period being made up for by the 
gain of another. But individual human beings have 
rights; and no possible idea of justice is satisfied when 
one man’s failure to find a living giow is balanced ®ainst 
some other man’s high wages én the future. Personal 
values render the utilitarian calcufus useless. This is 
realized in political affairs. If an individual suffers an 
injustice, no one suggests that this shall Be regarded as 
incidental to our legal system, or that in the long run 
these things are evened out. On the contrary, the case 
of Don Pacifico settled the principle that this country 
was prepared to go to war to maintain the rights of an 
individual. The ‘‘right to work’’ is a statement of the 
same demand in the industrial sphere. 

It seems to me impossible, in dealing with this claim, 
to suppose that we do our duty if we make provision for 
the next generation, and seek to make their lot better 
than their fathers’. There is a great deal, in popular 
dealings with industrial distress, of this kind of ethics 
of posterity. To some extent it is a part of the broad 
evolutionary ideals which are now being applied in the 
social sciences. Take care of the children; invest your 
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capital where it can still be productive of results in the 
future; with the distressed men and women we can only 
make some shift. I have a profound aversion to this 
kind of morality. The children of the state are of value 
because of their coming manhood and womanhood; and 
I cannot see why existing men and women should have 
their realized value put aside. The world is happy in 
proportion as persons are happy, not in proportion as 
happiness is saved up. We cannot be always taking 
thought for the next generation; it is not a possible 
ethics. There is no discontinuity that marks off one 
generation from another; our special care is with all the 
living. This ethics of posterity would pile up a golden 
age for the last generations, if it were not that they might 
not know they were the last, and might indulge, too, in 
prospective well-doing. As posterity w@ll only abuse us, 
and call us the dead past, and ask us to bury our own 
dead, we may as well let it know that we hope it will take 
care of its own living. 

Those who believe, as I do, in the right to work, which 
appef#s to me a consgguence of the duty to work, will 
never get on in the social sciences with Mill’s ethics. But 
here is the difficulty®of applied ethics. A duty may im- 
ply a right, but it also must imply a power. Ought im- 
plies can, and’ how can Kant’s ideas be made useful if 
there is no work—real productive work, that is, during 
periods of distress? 

This is not the place to enter into a technical argu- 
ment, but it is possible to indicate broadly where it seems 
to me that want of very ordinary consideration creates 
the distress we call unemployment. If a firm’s trade 
slackens by ten per cent., what is done at present? Ten 
per cent. of the men are dismissed. This is the very 
erudest way of reducing the wage bill. A set-back has 
happened to a body of producers; we should expect it 
to be borne proportionately by them all. Each man, that 
is, should lose one day’s work in ten. Instead of this, one 
man in ten is paid off; ninety men in a hundred suffer 
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nothing and ten lose everything. This is not bearing each 
others’ burdens. If each man lost one day in ten, it is 
a simple thing to arrange that ninety per cent. of the 
staff which is working daily, though the actual personnel 
is different. With a five-per-cent. depression, which is 
above the average of our unemployment figures, each man 
would have one idle day in three weeks, instead of five 
per cent. of the men being idle all the time. My point is 
that there is no period of time over which, if there is any 
real corporate feeling, there is no need for an individual’s 
services. We visit, under the present method of propor- 
tionate dismissal, the whole depression on the heads of a 
few. Therefore their distress is acute.* If the men who 
remain in work when their comrades are dismissed real- 
ized this fact, the trade unions are strong enough to mend 
matters. If we use the method of proportionate reduction 
instead of that of proportionate dismissal when trade falls 
off by a certain amount, then every workman has the 
right and the power to obtain that degree of work which 
the general industrial conditions of the time make avail- 
able. There is no ethical right to more work than this. 
My argument implies that to dismiss a workman on the 
ground of trade depression is unjust if the firm continues 
to work even at lower speed. The acceptance or non- 
acceptance of this position on its ethical grounds indicates 
whether we do or do not regard the relation of employ- 
ment as in any sense a corporate one; corporate, that is, 
not only as between men and masters, but as between men 
and men. Its rejection on technical grounds—and I grant 
that in some kinds of piecework there will be difficulties 
—will at least show how much practical effort the unem- 
ployed problem is thought to be worth. 

There is a similar neglect of personal values in regard 
to the relief funds which are in the habit of being estab- 





*I apply this consideration to all forms of wages, my point of view 
being determined by the fact that the labor ‘‘reserve’’ is held to be 
economically necessary. In a few British and German trades, and many 
Belgian ones, the work is shared, often under trade union conditions. 
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lished in our great cities when unemployment is unusu- 
ally severe. The chronic appearance of these funds has 
almost become part of the industrial system. When trade 
returns to a normal state, the funds are closed, because 
unemployment is said to be no longer exceptional, but 
only, like trade itself, normal. Now it is evident that if 
a workman has any claim at all of this kind on the com- 
munity, that claim is quite independent of the number 
of other workmen who share his misfortune. If his claim 
is good, it is a personal and industrial claim, and is 
equally valid whether he is one of a hundred unemployed 
or one of five thousand. Since a certain reserve is held 
to be necessary at all times for the elasticity of trade, it 
appears to follow that unemployed funds ought to be 
permanent, and not chronic. But we have got into a 
habit of looking at this problem as a numerical one, in- 
stead of a personal one; and we speak very lightly of the 
necessary labor ‘‘reserve.’’ This military metaphor is 
more brave than useful; since the army reserve is not 
without occupation in time of peace. 

The economic laws which most directly bear upon 
ethical discussions of industrialism are two—that wealth 
and poverty are social creations, and that economic ad- 
vantage and disadvantage are both cumulative. It is the 
degree to which the first of these laws can be given its 
due weight that will determine how far we can get past 
the present position of bargaining between opposed or- 
ganizations of men and masters, and find a better high- 
water mark than conciliation. This law is also the basis 
of organized charity, as well as of most social legislation. 
In 1834 England was persuaded to accept the scientific 
fact that subsidies lower wages, and that alms should not 
be given. The strain has been too great, and we have 
since then organized charity. We have also introduced 
legislation which provides funds for the poor at the cost 
of the rich and well-to-do. If these schemes do not con- 
travene the views implied in the poor law, they must 
mean that they are attempts to rectify a faulty distribu- 
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tion, and that they simply restore what is due. It is the 
same with public benefactions. If it is degrading for an 
individual to accept gifts, it is more so for a rich nation, 
Almsgiving does not become public spirit simply by an 
increase of its scale. The acceptance of such gifts for 
education, hospitals, and so forth, can be justified finally 
only on some implied view that individuals are merely 
the chance channels of circulation of national creations 
of wealth. The national acceptance of donations from 
foreign sources is a less pleasant, because much remoter, 
application of the same idea. I do not see how a pure 
individualist can regard what this nation owes to private 
benefactions as anything but intolerable. 

It is sometimes thought to be the teaching of economics 
that all the earnings of individuals are, by the natural 
operation of free competition, adjusted to their efficien- 
cies. Each man gets just what he is worth, otherwise he 
would not be employed. This is the ‘‘efficiency theory”’’ 
of wages. It has recently been used as a convincing 
argument against socialist proposals.* And I agree that 
anyone who thought this was proved could not regard a 
great part of modern legislation as just, except in so far 
as it might be just to enforce charity. What economics 
does teach, however, is that the reward payable to or for 
the service of any agent of production tends to be ad- 
justed to the efficiency of that agent. Land and capital 
are among these agents, but though they earn they can- 
not acquire, being impersonal; their reward goes to their 
owners, so that personal incomes are not proportioned 
to personal efficiencies. It is therefore allowed by impli- 
cation in our modern social legislation that part of the 
income from property is national; and, if that is driven 
further back, it implies a national claim to property itself. 
It appears to me that a final defense of social legislation 
would rest on considerations affecting land. 

That advantage and disadvantage are cumulative is 





*In the Edinburgh Review, January, 1908. 
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the result of the laws of interest and increment, of bar- 
gaining, of mental confidence and depression. There is 
a tendency to create two idle classes at the opposite poles 
of society, especially when we add the factor of heredity 
in each case. It is a false judgment, however, that one 
of these classes is to any real extent the cause of the 
other. Rich men have not the power to withdraw their 
wealth from social use. The circulation—as distinct from 
the ownership—of national wealth is little affected by the 
particular names under which it is grouped in the books 
of banks. It follows the current of strongest demand and 
highest interest, the influence of the very rich being mixed 
with that of others in helping to form the directions of 
demand. They have a theoretical right to go against this 
current, but the cases in which this right is used are 
mostly those of philanthropic endeavor—of ‘‘giving the 
people what they do not want’’ in order that they may 
come to want it. The economic responsibility of the idle 
rich is their own; they do not make the poverty of the 
poor. The social influence of this class is more impor- 
tant, not only through the creation of class bitterness, 
but because of their control over the legislature. Im- 
provement in economic conditions may thus be delayed. 

Change of institutions will probably do much less for 
industrial progress than change of persons. There are 
many economic results—like trusts and monopolies—on 
which no judgment can be passed except that all depends 
on the hands they are in. Their powers of industrial 
moralization, by eliminating much that is evil in com- 
petition, are as great as their powers of extortion, by 
using new kinds of competing strength. The reaction of 
institutions on persons is, in my view, much less. For 
the ethics of industrialism, therefore, there would appear, 
in view of all that has been said, to be required a modifi- 
cation of the utilitarian ideal by that of Kant—the abso- 
lute value of personality. It is true that the utilitarian 
formula includes ‘‘the greatest number,’’ and implies at- 
tention to distribution as well as to aggregates. Unfor- 
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tunately, no calculus can work with such a double 
maximum. Higher ethical ideals will therefore introduce 
a certain vagueness, and increase the scope of intuition, 
personal sympathy and tact in industrial proposals. This 
is the strength, as it seems to me, of religious teaching. 
Its emphasis is on personal reform. It was promulgated 
at a time when conditions of life were at their simplest, 
so that it cannot be quoted now on behalf of definite insti- 
tutions or schemes. If there is one difficulty which more 
than others besets us in social affairs now, it is the un- 
equal rate of development in the last century of the 
economie and ethical or religious ideals. Science has 
given new methods to economic development and has re- 
tarded religious faith. Evolution and the idea of the 
‘‘long run’’ are apt to make us callous to personal rights 
and values. Industrial activities and ideals are ahead of 
others, and the need is for a more equal pace with religious 
and ethical ideals. 
D. H. MacGrecor. 
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ATTEMPTED APOLOGIES FOR POLITICAL 
CORRUPTION. 


ROBERT C. BROOKS. 


N EARLY all current contributions on the subject of 
1 political corruption belong frankly to the literature 
of exposure and denunciation. The ends pursued by 
social reformers are notoriously divergent and antagonis- 
tic, but there is general agreement among them and, 
for that matter, among Philistines as well, that cor- 
ruption is wholly perverse and dangerous. How then 
may one have the temerity to speak of apologies in the 
premises ? 

Certainly not, as one writer has recently done,’ by 
presenting a detailed and striking picture of the force 
with which the temptation to corrupt action operates 
upon individuals exposed to its malevolent influence. 
No doubt such studies are of great value in laying bare 
to us the hidden springs of part of our political life, the 
great resources, material and social, of those who are 
selfishly assailing the honesty of government, and the 
difficulties in the way of those who are sincerely strug- 
gling for better things. In the last analysis, however, all 
this is nothing more than a species of explanation and 
extenuation, which if slightly exaggerated may easily de- 
generate into maudlin sympathy. That men’s votes or 
influence are cheap or dear, that their political honor can 
be bought for $20 or $20,000—doubtless these facts are 
significant as to the caliber of the men concerned and the 
morals of the times, but they do not amount to an apology 
for either. If, however, it can be shown that in spite of 
the evil involved political corruption nevertheless has 
certain resultants which are advantageous, not simply 





***An Apology for Graft,’’ by Lincoln Steffens, American Magazine, 
June, 1908, 66-120. 
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to those who profit directly by crooked devices, but to so- 
ciety in general, the use of the term would be justified. 

Four main lines of argument have been gathered from 
various sources as constituting the principal, if not the 
entire equipment of the advocatus diaboli to this end. 
These are, first, that political corruption makes business 
good; second, that it may be more than compensated for 
by the high efficiency otherwise of those who engage in it; 
third, that it saves us from mob rule; and fourth, that 
corruption is part of an evolutionary process the ends of 
which are presumed to be so beneficent as to more than 
outweigh existing evils. 

I. Of these four arguments the first is most frequently 
presented. Few of our reputable business men would 
assent to it if stated baldly, or indeed in any form, but 
in certain lines of business the tacit acceptance of this 
doctrine would seem to be implied by the political atti- 
tude of those concerned. In slightly disguised form the 
same consideration appeals to the whole electorate, as 
shown by the potency of the ‘‘full dinner-pail’’ slogan, and 
the pause which is always given to reforms demanded in 
the name of justice when commercial depression occurs. 
But while we are often told that corruption makes busi- 
ness good, we are seldom informed in just what ways 
this desirable result is brought about. One quite as- 
tounding point occasionally brought up in this connection 
is the favor with which a portion of the mercantile com- 
munity looks upon the illegal protection of vice and gam- 
bling. A police force must sternly repress major crimes 
and violence. Certain sections of the city must be kept 
free from offense. These things understood, a ‘‘wide- 
open’’ town is held to have the advantage over ‘‘slower’’ 
neighboring places. A great city, we are told, is not a 
kindergarten. Its population is composed both of the 
just and the unjust, and this is equally true of the many 
who resort to it from the surrounding country for pur- 
poses of pleasure or profit. The slow city may still con- 
tinue to hold and attract the better element which seeks 
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only legitimate business and recreation, but the wide- 
open town will hold and attract both the better and the 
worse elements. Of course, individuals of the latter 
class may be somewhat muleted in dives and gambling 
rooms, but they will still have considerable sums left to 
spend in thoroughly respectable stores, and such patron- 
age is not to be sniffed at. 

Ordinarily this argument stops with the consideration 
of spending alone. It may be strengthened somewhat by 
bringing in the reaction of consumption upon production. 
A great city prides itself upon its ceaseless rush and 
gayety, its bright lights and crowded streets, its numer- 
ous places of amusement and all the evidences of material 
prosperity and pleasure. These may be held to be en- 
hanced when both licit and illicit pursuits and diversions 
are open to its people; and further, the people themselves, 
under the attraction of such varied allurements, may 
strive to produce more that they may enjoy more. In 
the Philippines, it is said that the only laborers who can 
be relied upon to stick to their work any considerable 
length of time are those who have caught the gambling 
and cock-fighting mania. Under tropical conditions a 
little intermittent labor easily supplies the few needs of 
others, whereas the devotee of chance, driven by a con- 
suming passion, works steadily. In the present state of 
a fallen humanity there are presumably many persons 
of similar character living under our own higher civiliza- 
tion. 

Strong as is the hold which the foregoing considera- 
tions have obtained upon certain limited sections of the 
business community it is not difficult to criticise them 
upon purely economic grounds. Of two neighboring 
towns, one ‘‘wide-open’’ and the other law-abiding, the 
former might, indeed, prove more successful in a busi- 
ness way. But we have to consider not simply the ma- 
terial advantage in the case of two rival cities. The 
material welfare of the state as a whole is of greater 
importance, and it would be impossible to show that this 
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was enhanced by corruptly tolerating gambling and vice 
anywhere within its territory. On the contrary, econo- 
mists have abundantly shown the harmful effects of such 
practices, even when no taint of illegality attaches to them. 
What the ‘‘wide-open’’ community gains over its rival is 
much more than offset by what the state as a whole loses. 
Morever it may well be doubted whether the purely 
economic advantage of the ‘‘wide-open’”’ city is solid and 
permanent. Even those of its business men who are en- 
gaged in legitimate pursuits are constant sufferers from 
the general neglect of administrative duty, and sometimes 
even from the extortionate practices, of its corrupt gov- 
ernment. They may consider it to their advantage to 
have gambling and vice tolerated, but only within limits. 
If such abuses become too open and rampant legitimate 
business is certain to suffer, both because of the losses 
and distractions suffered by the worse element in the 
community and because of the fear and avoidance which 
the prevalence of vicious conditions inspires in the bet- 
ter classes. Indeed cases are by no means uncommon 
where the better business element has risen in protest 
against lax and presumably corrupt police methods which 
permitted vice to flaunt itself so boldly on retail thor- 
oughfares that respectable women became afraid to ven- 
ture upon them. There remain, of course, the expedients 
of confining illicit practices to certain districts of the city, 
or of nicely restraining them so that, while permitting 
indulgence to those who desire it, they do not unduly 
offend the moral element in the community. But such 
delicate adjustments are difficult to maintain, since vice 
and gambling naturally seek to extend their field and 
their profits and, within pretty generous limits, can 
readily afford to make it worth while for a corrupt city 
administration to permit them to do so. And even if 
they are kept satisfactorily within bounds, the state as a 
whole, if not the particular community, must suffer from 
their pernicious economic consequences. 

It has been thought worth while to go at some length 
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into the criticism on purely economic grounds of the argu- 
ment that corruption makes business good; first, because 
the argument itself is primarily economic in character, 
and secondly, because its acceptance by certain hard- 
headed business men might lead to the belief that its 
refutation on material grounds was impossible. A broad 
view of the economic welfare of the state as a whole 
and business in all its forms leads, as we have seen, to 
the opposite conviction. And this conviction that cor- 
ruption does not make business good in any solid and 
permanent way is greatly strengthened when moral and 
political, as well as financial, values are thrown in the 
scale. It is not necessary to recite in detail the ethical 
argument against gambling and vice in order to 
strengthen this point. The general duty of the state to 
protect the lives and health and morals of its people, even 
at great financial sacrifice if necessary, is beyond ques- 
tion. There is a possibility, as Mr. Goodnow maintains,” 
that in the United States we have gone too far in at- 
tempting to suppress by police power things that are 
simply vicious, as distinguished from crimes; but how- 
ever this may be, some regulation or repression of vice 
is always necessary. The real point here is that, having 
once drawn the line, corrupt practices shall not be re- 
sorted to in order that vice may be permitted to flourish 
in certain localities. In such cases the state suffers not 
only from the effects of the vice but also from the dis- 
regard into which the whole fabric of law falls because 
of the failure to enforce it in part. With regard to the 
particular plea that the life and animation and pleasures 
of a wide-open town stimulate its citizens to greater 
activity in producing wealth, it should be observed that 
this amounts virtually to the advocacy of the purchase 
of a dubious economic benefit at a high and certain moral 
cost. In the long run most, if not all, the vicious prac- 
tices which thus find a quasi-justification directly cripple 





***City Government in the United States,’’ Ch. IX, p. 228. 
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productive efficiency much more than they can possibly 
stimulate it indirectly. ‘‘A short life and a merry one”’ 
may serve well as a motto for a criminal career, but not 
as an economic maxim for a community of sane people. 
It may be admitted that the world is not to grow perfect 
in a day. Vice will persist, corruption will persist, al- 
though doubtless in less noxious forms, and business will 
persist with periods of greater or less prosperity under 
such conditions. It would be arrant folly, however, to 
expect business to reach its highest development with 
vice rampant under a corrupt police administration. A 
policy of repression, firmly enforced, will be best in 
the long run both for morals and for business. But even 
if honesty and prosperity were incompatible, it would 
still be true that it is the higher duty of the state to make 
men good than to make them rich. Ordinarily, however, 
both ends may be pursued at the same time and without 
conflict. 

Up to this point the discussion of the argument that 
corruption makes business good has been confined to the 
forms of corruption under which vice is illegally toler- 
ated. A dishonest government, however, is also fre- 
quently appealed to by businesses perfectly legitimate in 
their general character for concessions of one sort or 
another, ranging from the privilege to obstruct sidewalks 
by show windows up to the granting of public service 
franchises worth millions of dollars. With an open- 
handed distribution of such favors business is thought 
to flourish. Of course, all these concessions must be paid 
for, but only part of the money goes into the public purse, 
the rest falling into the hands of boodlers, contractors 
and politicians. As the latter could not establish the most 
perfect title to the rights and franchises they sell they 
are often inclined to fix prices much below real values. 
Hence a chance for extraordinary profits to those less 
scrupulous business men who know the political ropes. A 
still more important feature of such a situation is that 
almost anything can be bought. In the lingo of those 
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who are willing to engage in corrupt transactions, busi- 
ness men know ‘‘where they are at;’’ the politicians 
are men :with whom ‘‘they can do business.’’ With 
reformers in power ‘‘favors’’ are not to be expected. 
Moreover reformers differ widely among themselves 
with regard to the proper method of dealing with public 
franchises and privileges of various sorts. Under ‘‘ good 
government’’ these concessions may not be attainable at 
all, or, if so, only at such excessive prices and under such 
onerous conditions designed to safeguard the public in- 
terest, that the margin of profit left is extremely small. 
No wonder that contributions are made by certain kinds 
of business men to political organizations which the con- 
tributors well know to be corrupt, and refused by the 
same men to reform parties. The argument is, of course, 
that if the rascals win it is a good stroke of policy to 
secure their favor in advance, whereas if the reform party 
wins everybody will be treated alike anyway. 

From a business point of view that considers imme- 
diate profits and nothing more, this reasoning is of great 
significance. Several deductions must be made from it, 
however, before the final balance is struck. It sometimes 
happens that corrupt organizations fix a regular tariff 
for privileges of all sorts. So long as the rates are low 
business appears to boom. But with the wide distribu- 
tion of privileges the purchasers may lose any monopoly 
advantage which they enjoyed when the number of con- 
cessions was limited. Worse still, a corrupt gang that 
feels firmly entrenched in power is apt to develop a 
pretty fair sense of values itself, and to raise the rates 
for concessions to figures that prove well-nigh prohibi- 
tive. The very willingness of business interests to pay 
and keep quiet encourages the politicians to increase their 
demands and to devise new methods of levying tribute. 
In the end the gang may determine to assume the profits 
in certain lines by the formation of inside contracting 
rings which make all competition from the outside futile. 
Of course, while this process is going on the worst and 
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most unscrupulous competitors ‘in the businesses affected 
by it have a decided advantage over their fellows. Busi- 
ness men who complain of railroad rebates should cer- 
tainly be able to recognize the destructive character of 
corrupt and unfair political conditions of the kind de- 
scribed above. Even those who most profit by alliance 
with the gang are apt to repent it in the end. They may 
have succeeded in securing all the favors which they 
need, and yet stand in constant terror of blackmail and 
strike legislation by their former political confederates 
or of exposure by reformers. Finally, although they may 
be so fortunate as to escape indictment for particular 
misdeeds, the general belief that a business has been cor- 
ruptly managed is likely to bring about a demand for 
legislation affecting its conduct which, temporarily at 
least, may reduce its profits and the value of its securi- 
ties very materially. The agitation for municipal owner- 
ship is a case in point. Quite apart from the logical 
weight of the arguments advanced in support of this 
policy, there can be no doubt that many people favor it 
largely because of the corrupt methods believed, al- 
though in most cases not legally proved, to have been 
practiced by public service corporations. 

II. The second argument to be considered is that cor- 
ruption may be more than compensated for by the high 
efficiency otherwise of those who engage in it. Such a 
plea may be offered either for an individual or for an 
organization, such as the machine. Many historical cases 
could be cited of statesmanlike ability of a high order and 
undoubted honesty on great issues coupled with a shrewd 
eye for the main chance whenever minor opportunities 
presented themselves. Even for men who are currently 
credited with having possessed a much larger share of 
guile than of ability, admiration is sometimes expressed. 
There are those who think that New York owes a statue 
to Tweed, and Pennsylvania already has a statue of 
Quay—if not a place for the statue. The same manner 
of thinking prevails in other fields than politics, espe- 
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cially whenever graft can be made to appear as a sort 
of tribute levied upon a supposedly hostile social class. 
For example, a labor leader who extorted checks from 
employers by threatening and even calling strikes was 
defended by many of his followers on the ground that he 
had shown wonderful ability in organizing the union and 
securing higher wage scales.* 

The question is sometimes raised as to whether or not 
some purely personal moral obliquity should be held 
against a candidate for office whose qualifications other- 
wise are unimpeachable. A practical answer would, of 
course, depend largely upon the kind of evil charged 
against the man and the probability that it would inter- 
fere with the performance of his public duties. Even an 
extremist upon such an issue would have to admit that 
certain statesmen who have given most distinguished 
service to their countries have been, for example, intem- 
perate in the use of liquor or unfaithful in the marriage 
relation. If in such cases we excuse and forget, why not 
also excuse and forget corrupt transactions that have been 
more than repaid by general brilliant conduct of affairs 
of state? No answer to this second question, however, 
can avoid the distinction that while certain kinds of per- 
sonal immorality may affect the value of a man’s public 
service to an infinitesimal degree only, corruption in any 
part of his political career strikes directly at whatever 
efficiency he may possess as a public servant. In the 
former case his sins are in a different category from his 
virtues, whereas in the latter case they belong to the same 
category. Moreover a corrupt record even on a minor 
point in a man’s official career is apt to prove a great 
stumblingblock forever after. Usually designing per- 
sons can more readily employ their knowledge of it to 
force him to the commission of further and worse corrupt 
actions than they could hope to do had his earlier offenses 





*This argument is presented in a very striking way in Mr. Hutchins 
Hapgood’s ‘‘The Spirit of Labor,’’ pp. 114, 260, 345, 369. 
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been of the same degree but of a purely personal char- 
acter. 

There is, of course, no quantitative measure whereby 
we can reckon exactly the efficiency and honesty of men, 
and, striking a joint average, definitely appraise their 
value for a given position in the service of the state. If 
there were such a measure assuredly it would seldom, if 
ever, register both perfect efficiency and perfect honesty. 
The work of government, like that of all social institu- 
tions, must be performed by relatively weak and inca- 
pable human instruments. At best we can only seek to 
secure the greatest attainable honesty and the greatest 
attainable efficiency. There may be cases where a degree 
of the latter amounting to positive genius may offset a 
serious defect in the former. Distinguished ability, how- 
ever, ought to be relatively free from moral weakness. 
Men of more than average capacity, to say nothing of 
genius, should find it less necessary than others to stoop 
to equivocal practices in order to succeed. If no higher 
motives swayed such men, then at least an intelligent ap- 
preciation on their part of the risks they ran in pursuing 
crooked courses would serve as sufficient deterrent. It 
is your stupid and incapable official ordinarily who, be- 
cause of moral insensibility or in order to keep pace with 
his abler fellows, is most easily tempted to employ shifty 
devices. The weakness of the second apology for corrup- 
tion is thus apparent. Normally corruption and efficiency 
are not found together. On the contrary honesty and effi- 
ciency are common yokemates. <A public sentiment which 
weakly excuses corruption on the ground of alleged effi- 
ciency will be deceived much more often than a public 
sentiment which insists upon the highest attainable 
standard of both. 

III. The third apology for corruption is that it saves 
us from mob rule. In Mr. Ford’s felicitous phrase the 
appearance of corruption ‘‘instead of being the betrayal 
of democracy may be the diplomatic treatment of ochloc- 
racy, restraining its dangerous tendencies and mini- 
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mizing its mischiefs.’’* According to this view the ma- 
chine, dominated by the boss or gang, is the defender of 
society itself against the attacks of our internal barba- 
rians. Tammany Hall had the brazen effrontery to as- 
sume this attitude during the New York mayoralty 
campaign of 1886, when it nominated Mr. Hewitt in op- 
position to Henry George. ‘‘Yet it would be difficult to 
name a time in recent years when frauds so glaring and 
so tremendous in the aggregate have been employed in 
behalf of any candidate as were committed in behalf of 
Mr. Hewitt in 1886.’’° Society would seem to be in 
desperate straits, indeed, if it needed such defenders and 
such methods of defense. In favor of their employment 
it is sometimes said that our propertied and educated 
classes have grown away from the great democratic mass. 
Of themselves they would be quite incapable of protect- 
ing the goods, material and ideal, which are intrusted to 
them. The corrupt machine, seeking its own interest, it 
is true, nevertheless performs the invaluable social serv- 
ice of keeping the restless proletariat in subjection. In 
order to obtain the votes of ignorant and venal citizens 
the unscrupulous political leader is obliged to perform 
innumerable petty services for them, as, for example, 
securing jobs both in the public service and outside, sup- 
plying or obtaining charitable relief in times of need, 
speaking a friendly word to the police magistrate after 
a neighborhood brawl, providing recreation in the form 
of tickets to chowder excursions during the summer and 
to ‘‘pleasure club’’ balls during the winter. Bread and 
circuses being thus supplied, our higher civilization is 
presumably secure. If the corrupt machine did not per- 
form these services, it is assumed by some timorous per- 
sons that the mob would break forth, gut our shops, rob 
our tills, burn and kill in unrestrained fury. 

If catastrophes so great and terrible were actually 
impending the situation would seem not only to justify 





* Political Science Quarterly, 1904, 19, 678. 
*“*The History of Tammany Hall,’’ by Gustavus Myers, p. 323. 
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our present corrupt rulers, but might also be held suffi- 
ciently grave to induce us to establish new bosses and 
gangs, giving them license to graft to their heart’s con- 
tent, provided only that they continue their beneficent 
mission of saving civilization. Dictatorship would be 
cheap at the price. The whole argument, however, rests 
primarily upon a shockingly unjust view of the real char- 
acter of our proletariat class. Even if this very indefinite 
term be interpreted to mean only the poorest and most 
ignorant of our people, whether of native American or 
of foreign stock, the view that they need to be constantly 
cajoled by the corrupt politician in order to prevent them 
from resorting to the violent seizure of the property of 
others is a grotesque misconception. In the great ma- 
jority of cases such persons desire nothing more than the 
opportunity to earn an honest and frugal living in peace. 
We must admit, of course, that lynching and labor riots 
occur with appalling frequency in the United States. No 
one should attempt to minimize the danger and disgrace 
of such outbreaks. Let us not, on the other hand, fall 
into the gross error of regarding them as deliberate 
revolutionary attacks upon the existing social order. 
With such circumstances confronting us, what shall be 
said of the alleged utility of the corrupt machine as prime 
defender of social peace? If we should conclude to rec- 
ognize the gang frankly in this capacity any materials 
for the formation of revolutionary mobs that we may 
possess would certainly be encouraged to increase the 
demands made as the price of continued quiet, and even 
to furnish a few sample riots from time to time as a 
means of enforcing their demands. In reality, however, 
corrupt political machines care very little for social wel- 
fare. The very essence of corruption is self-interest re- 
gardless of public interest. Familiarity with the favors 
bestowed by politicians is hardly the best means of en- 
couraging quiescence among poor and ignorant recipients. 
It may become the first step toward idleness and crime. 
But besides the distribution of favors the corrupt poli- 
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tician has many other means of procuring power. Hired 
thugs, and sometimes members of the regular police 
force, are employed to drive honest voters from the polls, 
and every manner of tricky device is resorted to in order 
to deceive them in casting their ballots or to falsify the 
election returns. Do such things allay social discontent? 
Even the rank favoritism shown by the corrupt organiza- 
tion to its servile adherents must make enemies of those 
who feel themselves slighted. Few forms of political 
evil are more dangerous than the fear sometimes dis- 
played by mayors or governors that the vigorous employ- 
ment of the police to suppress rioting may cost them 
votes when they come up for reélection. And there are 
many other consequences of corrupt rule which indirectly 
but none the less surely inflame the sufferers against the 
injustice of the existing order: insufficient and inferior 
school accommodations, the absence of parks and other 
means of rational recreation, dirty streets, impure water 
supply, neglect of housing reforms, poor and high-priced 
public utility services and so on. All things considered, 
the corrupt machine is the sorriest saviour of society 
imaginable. 

Assuming, finally, for the sake of argument, that there 
is real danger of class war in the near future, the best 
defense would obviously lie in strong police, militia and 
army forces. The life of the state itself would require 
the destruction of every vestige of corruption in these 
branches of its service at least. If the danger of class 
war were real but not imminent a thoroughgoing policy 
directed to the establishment of social justice and the 
elimination of public abuses would be imperative. Among 
other things, better education, sanitation, poor relief and 
public services would have to be supplied, and to get 
these we would have to get rid of the corrupt machine 
as far as possible. Under either assumption, therefore, 
the state threatened with social disturbance would find 
safety not in corruption but in honesty and efficiency. 
However, in exposing the hollowness of the pretense that 
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Society needs to be saved by crooked means, we should 
not fall into the error of assuming that the corrupt poli- 
tician alone is responsible for all our social ills. We 
who not only tolerate his works but who tolerate many 
other abuses with which he has no connection whatever, 
should remember our own responsibility for the improve- 
ment and continued stability of society. It is the custom 
to castigate the rich in this connection, but the indiffer- 
ence, snobbishness and narrowness of large sections of 
our middle classes are also very gravely at fault. 

IV. The fourth apology offered for corruption is that 
it is part of an evolutionary process, the ends of which 
are presumed to be so beneficent as to more than atone 
for existing evils attributable to it. Complaint might 
justly be made that this is a highly general statement, 
but its formulation in the broad terms used above seems 
necessary in order to include the various details of the 
argument. A similar sweeping defense might be set up 
for any conceivable abuse or evil—for tyranny as well 
as for corruption, for immorality or for crime. In all 
such cases, however, it would be necessary to prove—al- 
though it seems quite impossible to do so—that the ulti- 
mate beneficent end would more than repay the evil 
involved; and further, that no better way existed of 
attaining the promised goal. It must be freely conceded 
that we know little or nothing of the remote ends of the 
evolutionary process as it exhibits itself in society. Re- 
pulsive as are many of its details, there seem to be 
sufficient grounds for believing in wonderful ultimate 
achievement. An apology for contemporary corruption 
based on such considerations may therefore be worthy of 
attention, provided, however, that it does not attempt to 
bind us to a purely laissez faire attitude in the presence 
of admitted and immediate political evils. 

From the latter point of view political corruption may 
be regarded as a symptom, bad in itself but valuable 
because it indicates the need, and in some degree the 
method, of cure. Like pain in the physical economy it 
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is one of the danger signals of the social economy. Thus, 
as we have seen, the neglect of proper facilities for edu- 
cation, sanitation, poor relief and so on, particularly in 
our large cities, is both a resultant in part of corrup- 
tion and a cause of further corruption. By providing 
better facilities along these lines we may, therefore, hope 
ultimately to improve the whole tone of our citizenship 
and the life of the state. A still more concrete illustra- 
tion may be drawn from Prof. Goodnow’s masterly dis- 
cussion of the boss in his ‘‘ Politics and Administration.’ ® 
According to his view certain defects in our governmental 
organization, notably the decentralization and irresponsi- 
bility of much of our administrative machinery, the futile 
attempt to secure by popular vote the election of a large 
number of efficient administrative officials and the lack 
of a close relationship between legislation and adminis- 
tration, all combine to produce a situation which only a 
strong party organization dominated by a boss can keep 
from degenerating into chaos. From this aspect it might 
be maintained that the evil political practices commonly 
associated with the boss are only incidental and in part 
excusable after all. Fundamentally he exists because of 
defects in the organization of our government, and his 
activities go far to correct these defects. Even accept- 
ing this argument fully, however, some choice in bosses, 
as Prof. Goodnow points out,’ would still be left open to 
the electorate. By progressively overthrowing the worse 
and choosing the better aspirants for political power the 
boss may evolve into the leader, who will retain many of 
the great functions of his predecessor but will exercise 
them in a responsible manner and free from corruption. 
The practical significance of Mr. Goodnow’s argument, 
however, lies far less in the explanation it gives of the 
temporary ascendency of the boss and the system which 
he presides over than in the conviction it enforces of the 
necessity of certain reforms in the organization of our 





*Particularly Chs. VIII and IX. 
"Ibid, p. 195. 
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government that will bring its functions into harmony 
with each other, and ultimately, it is hoped, make cor- 
rupt and irresponsible bosses impossible.* In no proper 
sense of the word, however, can this line of argument 
be considered an apology for corruption such as is 
usually alleged to be associated with the bosship. It 
makes clear only that under present conditions the boss 
has his good uses as well as his bad ones. But these good 
uses do not justify the bad ones. On the contrary the cor- 
ruption associated with the great powers of the boss is 
a menace so great as to make necessary the most far- 
reaching reforms. 

Whether we are soon to get rid of the boss or not we 
are therefore bound to fight against any corruption that 
may develop as a result of his rule. Our present system 
is manifestly unstable in the long run. Individual bosses 
seldom retain power any great number of years. The 
bosship may remain, but ‘‘spasms’’ of reform usually 
succeed at least in introducing a new incumbent who 
brings with him new methods and new groups of favor- 
ites. The net result is far from guaranteeing that cer- 
tainty and stability which both business and _ public 
interests demand. Even assuming that in some way 
security against popular upheaval could be conferred 
upon the boss, other difficulties would still have to be met. 
The large financial interests which need the favors of 
government or seek release from its burdens sometimes 
go to war among themselves, and in these contests con- 
trol of the bosship gives valuable strategic advantages. 
Hence many ambitious aspirants among the principal 
heads of the gang, each awaiting a possible palace insur- 
rection. It is conceivable, however, that a boss might 
secure himself both against factional and popular disturb- 
ances, and at the same time be supported by consoli- 
dated business interests powerful beyond the possibility 
of successful attack by other financial groups. With 





*A discussion of these reforms in detail is given in Ch. IX of Prof. 
Goodnow’s book. 
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further growth of corporations and the adoption of the 
community of interest policy among them, the latter con- 
dition might indeed be pretty thoroughly established. In 
this case we would have a boss as impregnable as the con- 
ception allows. True he would still operate through 
democratic forms, but his democracy would be nothing 
more than a mask for oligarchy. The system might con- 
ceivably work out into a highly efficient and stable gov- 
ernment. Both the boss and the financial interests behind 
him might prudently decide to content themselves with 
small percentages of profit, and otherwise insist on solid 
merit in both the men and the materials they employed. 
The disturbances due to popular uprisings on the part 
of an untrammeled voting mass would be reduced to a 
vanishing minimum. 

In this successful combination, however, the oligarchy 
and not the boss would be the dominating factor. Indeed 
even under existing conditions the title of boss is a singu- 
larly inappropriate one in most instances. Unless the 
bearer is possessed of financial ability of a high order 
himself he must remain a lieutenant rather than a leader. 
Usually he does not possess this ability. Nor is the rea- 
son hard to perceive. The boss is, and probably will 
continue to be, a specialist in one line only, namely, 
political manipulation; and in his extremely exposed 
position this work is quite sufficient in detail and variety 
to absorb all the time and talents even of an extraordi- 
narily gifted person. Under the financial oligarchy, 
therefore, the boss will probably be nothing more than 
an agent, a departmental head charged with the duty of 
securing the necessary majority of the popular vote at 
all elections and of retaining control of office holders. 
From this point of view the absurdity of the conception 
of the boss as the saviour of democracy is again apparent. 
At bottom his function is to secure power through his 
knowledge and subtle bribery of the people and to sell 
or lease this power to financial interests which recoup 
themselves out of the pockets of the people. Instead of 
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being the saviour of democracy the net effect of his work, 
little perhaps as he realizes it, is the selling out of 
democracy to oligarchy. 

There is, however, not the remotest possibility that the 
hypothetical process sketched above will be carried to 
completion. If it were it could not long survive. Oligar- 
chies are notoriously unstable compounds. No matter 
how secure they may make themselves from internal dis- 
sension, their very power and success provoke to attack 
from the outside. In the case we have assumed the weak 
point lies in the unavoidable necessity of securing a ma- 
jority vf the popular vote from time to time. Ultimately 
the oligarchy would have to become strong enough to 
disregard this necessity; that is, to throw off the mask 
of democracy by abolishing popular elections. Long be- 
fore this point could be reached, however, the ruling 
clique would probably find itself attacked by organiza- 
tions of great voting power which would demand a share 
of the spoils of sovereignty for themselves. Reduce all 
politics to a mere calculation of profit and even those 
voters who now sell themselves for a few dollars or a 
few petty political favors would come to realize that they 
held their ballots at too low a figure. They would see 
political privileges based on their venal compliance or 
connivance become the foundation stones of large for- 
tunes. They would further realize that the capital value 
of such privileges was based largely upon the profits ex- 
tracted from their own pockets a penny at a time and 
many times over by the high prices charged them for 
public utility services. Under conditions approaching 
frank oligarchy, with a political philosophy justifying 
such conditions, and with class consciousness bred of 
them, it would seem inevitable that powerful organiza- 
tions, particularly of laborers or other industrial classes, 
would be formed for the purpose of wresting valuable 
privileges from the government. Instead of the low 
individual forms of corruption now prevailing we 
would have other forms, higher because tinged with 
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a group character, but still corrupt because narrow in- 
terests would be advanced to the detriment of the inter- 
ests of the state as a whole. Confronted with such 
difficulties the corrupt machine would no more prevail 
to save oligarchy than it is now prevailing to save 
democracy. 

Fortunately every sign of the times points against the 
development of oligarchy, and such a struggle between it 
and strong class organizations as has been suggested. 
The great mass of our people, fully two thirds of the 
entire voting population according to Prof. Commons’ 
estimate,® stands outside the sphere of such a conflict. 
This powerful neutral influence may be depended upon 
to establish a rude sort of fair play and to suppress any 
overweening attempt to make the machinery of the state 
subservient to narrow interests. Moreover public senti- 
ment as expressed by both the great political parties is 
setting strongly against special privilege. It was once an 
easy matter for politicians to approve such a sentiment 
outwardly, while continuing to deal with it practically 
merely as a glittering generality quite devoid of any real 
significance. That decidedly equivocal manner of meet- 
ing the situation will no longer serve, however. Regu- 
lation of railroads, trusts and insurance companies, tariff 
reform, reforms of our governmental organization, par- 
ticularly state and municipal, primary and ballot reforms, 
all these have passed into the arena of practical politics 
and are dealt with as living issues by both political 
parties. Mistakes will be made in all these lines, the 
process of reform will be slow, but that we are on the 
right road, and that in the end the grosser forms of cor- 
ruption that disgrace and disgust the present era will 
be eliminated there can be no doubt. 

A very significant evolutionary argument on the sub- 
ject of corruption has been advanced by Mr. Henry J. 





*See his extremely able article entitled ‘‘Is Class Conflict in America 
Growing and Is It Inevitable?’’ in the American Journal of Sociology, 
May, 1908, 13, 756. 
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Ford,’® and may finally be taken up at this point, al- 
though it might also have been considered in connection 
with the third apology. In Mr. Ford’s opinion: 


Just as medieval feudalism was a powerful agency in binding together 
the masses of the people into the organic union from which the modern 
state was evolved, so, too, our party feudalism performs a valuable office 
by the way it establishes connections of interest among the masses of 
the pedple. To view the case as a whole, we should contrast the marked 
European tendency toward disintegration of government through strife 
of classes and nationalities with the strong tendency shown in this country 
toward national integration of all elements of the population. Our de- 
spised politicians are probably to be credited with what we call the won- 
derful assimilating capacity of American institutions. 


That the contrast drawn by Mr. Ford between govern- 
ment in Europe and the United States is true and enor- 
mously in our favor there can be no doubt. Of course, 
historical conditions would have retarded or prevented 
any similar unifying development in Europe, even if that 
continent had been privileged to enjoy the ministrations 
of all the most talented party workers of America. And 
in the United States frontier conditions, the public school, 
the church, the labor union, the press and our democratic 
political creed—for none of which the ordinary politician 
is directly to be credited—have all worked effectively 
toward the establishment of ‘‘connections of interest 
among the masses of the people.’’ But the fact remains 
that the party worker has played his part, and that it 
was a very important part indeed in the process. Of 
course, his motives were largely selfish—personal or 
party success; and his methods not of the cleanest— 
direct purchase of votes, petty favors, minor offices for 
leading representatives of the class or nationality whose 
votes were desired and so on. At any rate the party 
worker met the immigrant with open arms, while too 
many of our educated and propertied people sneered at 
or ignored him. Let us suppose that the latter attitude 
had prevailed, and that the despised foreigner had been 





% Political Science Quarterly, December, 1904, 19, 673. 
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kept from the polls either by legal means or by other 
repressive measures. In defense of such procedure it 
could have been argued that the purity of American in- 
stitutions was at stake. The slogan ‘‘ America for Ameri- 
cans,’’ once so potent in our politics, might have prevailed 
universally. At the same time our Know-nothing rulers 
and people might have asserted that they were protecting 
and cherishing with paternal unselfishness the best in- 
terests of the foreign population which, manifestly, was 
unfit for the exercise of political rights on its own be- 
half. Clearly by following this policy some of the politi- 
cal evils which have been attributed so frequently to the 
foreign vote could have been prevented. If immigrants 
were freely permitted to come to America while all this 
was going on we should, however, have had in time to 
reckon with a large class of unfranchised laborers who 
could hardly have failed to look upon native Americans 
as poor professors of democracy, or possibly even as 
oppressors against whom insurrection was fully justified. 
Immigrants would not have become citizens, America 
would not have shown the assimilative capacity which is 
the wonder and despair of Europe. 

Things were not so ordered. Immigrants were per- 
mitted to come in staggering numbers, and once in the 
country were admitted to the ballot with a light-hearted 
ease that seemed sheer insanity to many observers. The 
corrupt politician improved the opportunity and mar- 
shaled them to the polls in droves, often to the loudly 
expressed disgust of the native born. Every method of 
coercion, deceit and corruption was employed to keep the 
foreigner in the ranks. But this policy was foredoomed 
to failure from the start. In his native country the im- 
migrant was either ignored or else kicked and cuffed 
about by those in authority; imagine his surprise at be- 
ing courted for his political influence in the land of his 
adoption. The few dollars or few petty favors at first 
offered him for his vote may have been a very despicable 
method of acquainting him with the value of his political 
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rights, but the lesson had the merit at least of being 
adapted to every grade of intelligence, including the low- 
est. Good government tracts on the duties of citizen- 
ship would hardly have proved so effective. On the 
whole it would be hard to imagine a worse school for 
citizenship, and the only wonder is that in the end it has 
turned out so many good citizens. <A large part of the 
foreign vote has learned to repudiate the leadership of 
designing native politicians. It has developed leaders 
and aims of its own. Many of these leaders are doubt- 
less quite as purely selfish as the former American lead- 
ers, and many of the aims pursued are not so high as they 
should be, but the political capacity to reach higher things 
is there; and that, after all, is the main consideration."! 
It would be easy to find fault on much the same grounds 
with the political ideals and leaders of those parts of the 
country which have been little if at all affected by immi- 
gration. 

Believers in the ultimate good resulting from a ques- 
tionable evolutionary process might point in support of 
their faith to the foregoing interpretation of the effects 
of our corrupt politics upon the immigrant. Others will 
doubtless find it much too roseate. What of those immi- 
grants, they will ask, who were already fitted for the 
proper performance of the duties of American citizen- 
ship? Doubtless the number of such was large, particu- 
larly among our earlier accessions from western Europe. 
Many of this better class of immigrants must have been 
debauched by contact with corrupt influences, and even 
those who rose superior to such conditions must have 
found it an uphill fight. Even if instances can be cited 
where foreign masses subject to the worst political man- 





“In his extremely interesting work on ‘‘The Anthracite Coal Com- 
munities,’’ Mr. Peter Roberts takes a rather dark view of the political 
morals of the coal counties of Pennsylvania (pp. 316-42, 355-58), but it 
is easy to discern in his pages the emergence of political independence and 
higher forms of corruption which indicate better things for the future. 
Cf., pp. 44, 45 and 47, 48. 
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agement have nevertheless developed independence and 
organizations of their own, it is seriously to be questioned 
whether this development will continue. The new flood 
of immigration from southern and eastern Europe may 
progressively deteriorate, or remain a stumblingblock 
for a long time to come. There are some communities of 
native white stock in the United States where the buying 
of votes has continued through two or three generations, 
growing worse rather than better, until at the present 
time it seems to have become a fixed institution. In the 
opinion of many people a large part of the negro vote is 
not only corrupt but incorrigibly so. Altogether the facts 
are very far from warranting a reliance upon unaided 
evolution to work out the problem of electoral corruption. 
Even granting that the results already secured in this 
way are extremely favorable, it is probable that much 
better results might have been secured had the native 
American stock from the start lived up to the best ideals 
of republican citizenship. The immigrant might, for ex- 
ample, have been met and aided by institutions working 
unselfishly for his welfare, such as the church, the school 
or the social settlement, rather than by the lowest grade 
of party politicians working largely for their own private 
advantage. Doubtless this will sound like a counsel of 
perfection. So it certainly is as regards the past, but 
none the less it would seem our clear duty to take every 
care to educate properly for future citizenship not only 
such foreigners as we shall continue to admit, but also 
those of our own people who are exposed to corrupt 
influences. 

To sum up the four lines of apology offered for politi- 
eal corruption, it may be noted that only two of them are 
so commonly entertained at the present time as to have 
any large practical significance. These are the first and 
second, namely, that corruption makes business good, and 
that it may be more than compensated for by the high 
efficiency of those who engage in it. The two remaining 
arguments, dealing respectively with the danger of mob 
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rule and the possibly beneficent effects of further evolu- 
tion, are extremely interesting; but for the present at 
least they belong largely to the realm of political theory. 
Not one of the four apologies, however, stands the test 
of analysis. The social advantages alleged to flow from 
corrupt practices are either illusory or minimal. On the 
other hand, the resultant evils are great and real, al- 
though, no doubt, they have often been exaggerated by 
sensational writers. Whether corruption be approached 
from the latter side, as is commonly done, or from the 
side of its apologists, the social necessity of working for 
its limitation is manifest. 
Rosert C. Brooks. 
UnIversity oF CINCINNATI. 





THE MEANING OF EXPERIENCE FOR SCIENCE 
AND FOR RELIGION. 


FRANK GRANGER. 


HAT does Experience mean? In order to answer 
this question we shall not set about making a defi- 
nition. Instead we shall take first a bit of experience, 
say the sound of a bell, and observe how this apparently 
simple occurrence is viewed by persons who approach it 
from different standpoints. Then we shall be better 
able to understand how experience as a whole is viewed 
from different standpoints. 
You might consider the sound of a bell as a physicist, 
a physiologist or a psychologist. Perhaps you might be- 
gin by distinguishing between the hearer and the thing 
heard. But this distinction is not so important as might 
be thought at first. In fact, so far as hearing itself goes, 
there is no distinction. As Aristotle would say, ‘‘The 
faculty and the object of hearing are one in the act of 
sense-perception.’’ What do we mean then when we say 
that we hear a sound? The nervous processes that go 
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on in the ear or in the brain are not a sound. The vibra- 
tions of the bell and of the air, or other external media, 
are not a sound. It is not correct to say that we hear 
the vibrations, as though the vibrations were specially 
apprehended by hearing; indeed we become aware of 
vibrations by sight and by touch. It would be equally 
inaccurate to say that we hear the nervous processes 
which accompany hearing. Whether we look at experi- 
ence as psychologists or as physicists or as physiologists, 
we diverge somewhat from the standpoint of the pure 
experience. 

Now let us alter our phrase, and instead of saying, 
‘‘We hear a sound,’’ we will say, ‘‘There is a sound.’’ 
We thus eliminate from the experience of a sound all 
that does not belong to it. And what we have just done 
for the experience of a sound we want to do for experi- 
ence generally; we want to think of it as simply as pos- 
sible by eliminating the superfluous. Scientific men have 
long proceeded in this way. They try to make their 
problems easier by dealing with one aspect of things at 
a time. But that is just what we failed to do at first. 
The word ‘‘sound”’ in its full meaning would mingle to- 
gether physics in its reference to vibrations, physiology 
in its reference to the functions of the nervous system, 
psychology if we referred the sound to the experience of 
a particular individual. Some people think that this last 
reference gives us the real meaning of things. That is 
not so. We shall see that even psychology cannot claim 
to deal with the whole of experience. 

Thus there are several aspects of even so simple a 
thing as a sound. And science does not deal with all 
these at once, but divides them up and allots one duty to 
one branch of science, say, physics, and another duty to 
another, say, physiology. Here is a great difference be- 
tween scientific and ordinary methods. Usually we do 
not interest ourselves except in so far as these divisions 
concern the matter in hand. For example, a witness in 
a court of law, in giving evidence about what he has 
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heard, will not mention these scientific aspects of the 
sounds in question. 

Not only does science try to split up its problems in 
this way: it tries to get free from the standpoint of the 
individual, with his preferences and prejudices, to oc- 
cupy itself exclusively with that which is common to all 
experiences, or at least that which is capable of entering 
into all experiences. There is a purpose in all this. No 
part of nature is of private interpretation, and by the 
cooperative use of knowledge it is possible to apprehend 
nature more fully. There are thousands of workers to- 
day all over the world, each trying to add something to 
the common stock of knowledge. 

In this way it becomes more easy for the whole of our 
knowledge to be made one harmonious system, and 
thereby more easy to be grasped. The advance of sci- 
ence does not consist only in the apprehension of more 
details, but in grouping together or subordinating the 
details which are already known to us. In fact, this lat- 
ter part of science which attempts to find out the mean- 
ing of things is perhaps more important than the other 
which is concerned with adding fresh facts. At an ear- 
lier stage in man’s history he sought more knowledge, 
so that he might do his work and reach his purpose in 
the simplest way and with the least possible expenditure 
of work. And this is the way in which knowledge is 
viewed by most people to-day. But, for some, knowledge 
is become no longer a means, but an end. We seek the 
easiest ways of apprehending knowledge, as of old our 
forefathers sought the easiest ways of building or of 
growing corn. Science, then, tries to find the shortest 
way to the understanding of the whole of things just as, 
in practice, men seek to obtain control over the whole of 
the resources of nature. Hence it may be said that tech- 
nical knowledge is first in the order of time. Knowledge 
for its own sake comes later. Science may conveniently 
be marked off from its synonym, knowledge, as knowl- 
edge for its own sake. 
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We have seen what science is. Let us now consider 
how it comes to be, that is to say, how there come to be 
persons who are occupied in the pursuit of science. At 
first there were no men of science, only men of practice. 
If we study the coming of this new kind of man, we shall 
understand a little how the ordinary experience is trans- 
formed into the experience of science. 

To-day, indeed, it is true that thought of a scientific 
kind is going on. But it was not always so, and some 
day this kind of thought may cease for a time, as indeed 
it almost ceased from the third to the fifteenth centuries. 
After all, very few people occupy themselves in this way. 
For example, the number of men in England who are 
occupied in physiological research is very small at pres- 
ent. And the majority of men view purely disinterested 
thought in any subject with suspicion, which passes upon 

‘occasion into dislike. And with reason. For scientific 
thought is not occupied with immediate needs. As Lord 
Macaulay pointed out with unconscious irony, voicing 
the feelings of many persons, thought never mended a 
pair of shoes. Scientific thought would cease to be 
such if it did. It is not its business any more than 
it is the business of chemistry to do the work of the 
violinist. 

Scientific thought goes its way without asking whether 
its methods will satisfy daily needs. On the other hand, 
practical methods are often unconcerned about science. 
In fact many things are done best when they are done 
without thinking very much about them. This is the case 
with most games. So also the daily task, if it be a reg- 
war one, is performed almost unconsciously. Among the 
great mass of workers, it is only one here and there who 
reflects upon the methods of his work. In the East twenty 
centuries may pass without changing one detail in the 
grinding of corn, or the weaving of silk. In the West, 
in the Middle Ages, it was somewhat different. The de- 
velopment of building and of the other arts—sculpture, 
stained glass, embroidery—showed that practical inven- 
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tion was alive. But in the absence of systematic thought 
the meaning of his practical methods escaped the worker. 

But the thinker must have the opportunity of think- 
ing. Enough has been said about the dangers of external 
interference, as if toleration were all that is required in 
order that there may be thinkers. This is a mistake, 
Leisure and the use of apparatus, including under this, 
instruments, books and the facilities of travel, are re- 
quired for the pursuit of the several sciences. Certainly 
very simple apparatus has often been enough: that 
which was employed by a Faraday or a Fechner was 
made out of rough enough material. But the exact ob- 
servation of minute processes or of processes involving 
the presence of unstable substances, cannot be carried 
on in a cheap way. They make demands which can only 
be satisfied at a considerable cost, as for example, in the 
study of radium. And since these sums of money do not 
promise any immediate return, there seems to be no 
place for research in the modern economic structure. 
The discoverer and the inventor usually spend their 
time, energies and money before they are in a position 
to gain any profit. The man devoted to scientific re- 
search may be said therefore not to be of this world. 
To this extent there is an interesting likeness between the 
prophet of science and the prophet of religion. 

Again the scientific thinker must be willing not only to 
concentrate himself upon some special lines of investiga- 
tion. He must also be ready to gain hints from all sorts 
of quarters. It is sometimes asked why men occupied 
with particular aspects of nature should stray beyond 
their own sphere. The answer is that we cannot say be- 
forehand how far the sphere of a particular science may 
extend. Facts the most unlikely may throw light upon 
other facts, or, at least, furnish clues which ingenious 
minds may trace to their origins. 

How then, you ask, can we distinguish between one 
kind of inquirer and another? By the special aspect of 
facts in which he is interested. As we have seen, physi- 
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ology deals with one aspect, psychology with another, 
chemistry with another and so on. Physiology does not 
confine itself to animals, but extends its survey to plants 
and latterly even to the functions of certain inorganic 
substances; everywhere, however, it is dealing with one 
aspect of the facts. 

Now the life of Jesus and the history of the Christian 
Church are facts. And like other facts, they present many 
aspects. From one point of view they are facts in the 
history of man. And again, as we shall see, they have 
a bearing upon the meaning of nature. Thus the histo- 
rian and the philosopher will have something to say about 
them. But because of the emotional interest of these 
facts, and their power over the course of human history, 
men are attracted to them who are not always sufficiently 
versed in historical and philosophic criticism. The eager 
journalist, like Robert Blatchford, marshals fragments 
of ancient controversies, and sees in them the ruins of 
the Christian system. Haeckel dismisses all of religion 
that does not fit in with a preconceived theory of nature. 
And Mach, from the standpoint of the physicist, fails to 
detect the character of the religious experience. 

It would be well if religious persons took warning by 
the faults which they find in the crities of religion. At 
any rate many of the opponents of the Christian religion 
have been serious thinkers. But there is a region of 
thought in which conflict disappears, and in which the 
revelation of nature through science, and the revelation 
of man’s life through the Christian experience are in 
their degree constituent parts of one harmonious process. 
It is only from so lofty a standpoint that we can hope 
to understand the true relation of religion and science. 

Let us consider how far we may speak of science as 
revelation. 

The several groups of scientific men—mathematicians, 
physicists, chemists, geologists, botanists, physiologists— 
are occupied in one work. They direct themselves to the 
several aspects of a universe of facts which is common 
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to all: just as they were occupied with that isolated fact, 
the clang of the bell. And just as they help us to under- 
stand that single fact of experience, so they help us to 
understand the whole of experience. And they do this, 
finding out ways by which we may comprehend the parts 
of our experience more clearly and simply. 

This may seem a strange statement to those readers 
for whom the different sciences are so many cumbrous 
and uncouth systems of expression. But, in truth, the 
difficult phrases which scientific men employ are a kind 
of shorthand. They express, in brief, groups of ideas 
which in turn stand for many groups of facts. 

To this extent the sciences do serve practical ends. 
By making it more easy for the individual to understand 
that part of experience in which he is interested, they 
render his control of experience more complete. Hence 
the advance of science is partly measured by the extent 
to which it is simplified. For instance, the atomic weights 
of the elements have been arranged by Mayer and Men- 
delejeff in certain proportionate groups, and the mem- 
bers of these groups have been found to resemble each 
other in their chemical properties. Here we have a sav- 
ing, an economy of thought, which answers to the labor 
saving of machines. For, after all, thought is a kind 
of work. 

But this is not the highest conception of science. Amid 
the enthusiasm of discovery the scientific observer is 
rarely aware of the uses to which his discoveries may 
be put. The emerging of new aspects of things from 
their secret recesses smites the mind with awe, and the 
work of discovery is more than its own reward. The 
springs of feeling are touched sometimes, almost as in 
the case of the mystic when he feels himself to be ab- 
sorbed in the object of his worship. ‘‘Men of science 
seek in all reverence to discover the almighty, the ever- 
lasting. They claim sympathy and friendship with those 
who, like themselves, have turned away from the more 
material struggles of human life, and have set their 
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hearts and minds on the knowledge of the eternal.’’ 
These are the words of the president of the British As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Science, 1906. 

There is a likeness, therefore, between the religious 
prophet and the scientific discoverer. Both classes of 
men declare a vision of truth, moral or natural; both 
have borne witness to the truth; both have suffered for 
it. And if the scientific disecoverer—whether in the an- 
cient world, an Archimedes or a Hero, or in the modern 
world, a Newton or a Metchnikoff—has needed for his 
work the instruments which only money can provide, we 
must not dwell upon this circumstance as if it in any way 
placed them below the abstract thinker or the seer. ‘‘He 
that increaseth knowledge, increaseth sorrow.’’ Even 
with every help of apparatus and opportunity, science 
is found a hard taskmistress. Darwin, Huxley, Tyn- 
dall—to quote prominent names and omitting innumer- 
able less known but not less great instances—pursued 
their vocation at the risk, and to the loss, of bodily 
health. 

How then does science operating through many minds 
act as a revealer? On the one hand it shows the oneness 
of experience in the order of time or successive occur- 
rence; on the other hand, in the order of space or of 
simultaneous occurrence. And when this unity of ex- 
perience is viewed dynamically, instead of as a mere 
fixed unity, we find ourselves in the presence of one im- 
manent and controlling power. 

And first, as to the order of time. The aim of science 
is to break up the complex fact into the aspects or re- 
lations which constitute it. One way of doing this is to 
resolve a given fact into the processes out of which it 
has arisen. This is the method of evolution. 

The importance of the evolutionary method for us at 
present is that it introduces a dynamical conception of 
the world in place of a statical one; in other words, it 
deals with a changing equilibrium of forces, instead of 
a uniform equilibrium. Instead of a world created once 
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for all by a single fiat, it treats of things as though each 
fresh moment they formed a new system. 

First the starry worlds have been regarded as pro- 
duced from nebule by condensation. Then living crea- 
tures—both animals and plants—have ceased to be re- 
garded as fixed species; they are now looked upon as 
stages in a development from more primitive forms of 
life. Now we are being taught that the very elements 
are passing phases rather than ultimate realities. Helium 
is no longer an independent element, but is produced from 
radium. And radium itself is formed probably by a 
transformation of uranium. Hence when the universe is 
analyzed into chemical elements it continues to show the 
development of the manifold from the simple. 

Where are we to take our stand upon firm ground in 
a universe which is thus always changing? There can 
be but one answer. We must seek the form of this per- 
petual process. And this form, if we could but find it, 
must be such that each stage in the development of the 
world is real in so far as it is bound up with this ulti- 
mate form or scheme of things. Hence so far as the dif- 
ferent branches of science express the stages of develop- 
ment in terms successively more simple and more illu- 
minating, they bring us nearer to the power, the thought, 
which, to use a metaphor, looms behind the process of 
the world. 

Yet such approaches to the ultimate solution of the 
riddle of the world are always imperfect. It is some- 
times thought that physics, for example, deals with reali- 
ties when it speaks of molecules, of forces, of ether, in 
certain ways. It is improbable that the behavior of the 
elements of nature is entirely, or even accurately, rep- 
resented by these phrases. 

Let us now consider what is meant by simultaneous 
occurrence as opposed to the succession of processes 
with which the method of evolution deals. Simultaneous 
occurrence is usually, but not always, occurrence in space. 
For example, toothache is simultaneous with certain 
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nervous processes. But it is not certain that toothache 
is in space. 

Noting this, by the way, we may say that in space 
nothing happens by itself. The movements of your hand 
as you turn these pages, change to a minute extent the 
center of gravity of the earth, and thereby of the solar 
system. The connection of events is almost as close in 
other respects—in electricity, for example. Hence we 
must not think about the course of the world’s history 
as though it were made up of parallel isolated processes. 
Only in thought is it possible to isolate particular series 
of events, and to say that the earlier cause the later. For 
example, it is not correct to say that the weather makes 
the crops good or bad. You would leave out the soil, the 
use of suitable manures, the removal of weeds and fifty 
other circumstances. It is convenient, however, to con- 
sider the effects of the weather alone by supposing all 
the other circumstances to remain the same. But this 
is a pure supposition, and answers very imperfectly to 
the facts. It is more universally true to say that all 
things change together. Nothing exists or lives abso- 
lutely for itself. To return to our instance of a moment 
since, when you turn over these pages, you do not per- 
ceptibly alter the center of gravity of the world or even 
of the neighborhood in which you are. But if your 
neighbor was conducting delicate experiments with a 
pendulum, he would prefer that even such slight move- 
ments did not take place. 

To resume: We have seen that the history of the 
world only has meaning so far as it is referred to a 
continuous scheme. And we have just found that the 
whole present texture of things is closely woven together. 
The two aspects of the world, the temporal and the spa- 
tial, are expressions of a single principle. Since this 
single principle finds thus much expression, it cannot be 
said to remain unknown, still less to be unknowable. In 
the presence of a power thus eternal and comprehensive, 
man falls naturally into the attitude of worship. Al- 
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though this worship does not always take the traditional 
forms of religion, the enthusiasm which fires the dis- 
coverer and the experimenter is none the less of a re- 
ligious character. The eclipse of science at the end of 
classical antiquity was strangely foretold in the familiar 
story that we owe to Plutarch: how that a merchant ves- 
sel was driven out of its course at the end of the Gulf 
of Corinth, and that the passengers who were on board 
heard a voice from the shore bidding them carry the 
news that the great Pan was dead. Pan personified to 
the Greeks the beauties and terrors of nature. In the 
spirit of this story it might be said that Pan is now alive 
again. Or to pass from ancient symbols, we might say 
that the divine principle in nature is now recognized, as 
never before. 

As the Greek worshiper of Pan, along the heights and 
valleys of Arcadia, felt himself sometimes to be seized 
by the strange powers of nature, so the world, as inter- 
preted by natural science, seems to absorb into itself the 
man who observes. Wordsworth, in ‘‘The Recluse,”’ 
bridges over the interval which separates at first sight 
the poetic from the scientific apprehension of the world: 


‘*My voice proclaims 
How exquisitely the individual mind 
(And the progressive powers perhaps no less 
Of the whole species) to the external world 
Is fitted: and how exquisitely too 
The external world is fitted to the mind, 
And the creation (by no lower name 
Can it be called) which they with blended might 
Accomplish. ’’ 


The somewhat prosaic ideas of Wordsworth are stamped 
with a more striking turn by Byron: 


**T live not in myself, but I become 
Portion of that around me; and to me 
High mountains are a feeling.’’ 


Here we get the explanation of a peculiar quality of 
Darwin’s mind. Much has been made of Darwin’s con- 
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fessed lack of taste for poetry, as though his scientific 
pursuits had dwarfed his nature. His candor has been 
misunderstood. There is no general and widespread 
taste for poetry and the drama in England, and Darwin 
was almost certainly far above the average in this re- 
spect. But he seems to have found the deepest satisfac- 
tion in the presence of nature. And generally speaking, 
it is largely a matter of temperament whether the ‘‘ad- 
miration, hope and love’’ by which men thus live in the 
presence of nature find expression in devotional exer- 
cises or diffuse themselves through the whole waking 
life. Tyndall, when he ascended the Finsteraarhorn in 
1858, was so profoundly stirred that for the moment the 
scientific observer was overwhelmed with religious feel- 
ing. ‘‘There was something saintly in the scene... . 
The radiance seemed to infuse a principle of life and 
activity into the mountains and glaciers, but still that holy 
light shone forth and those motionless clouds floated be- 
yond, reminding one of that eastern religion whose es- 
sence is the repression of all action and the substitution 
for it of immortal calm.’’ 

We might go on gathering instances of such experi- 
ences—note the word—but that would not be enough. We 
need to seize upon the facts which are common to all of 
them. Why should the barriers between man and nature 
seem to disappear? These barriers arise for many prac- 
tical reasons. The mechanical devices which enable man 
to control nature also separate him from nature. Let 
us try to put ourselves at the primitive, the natural posi- 
tion, which we have found to be resumed by the poets. 
The philosophy of Avenarius and of Mach is largely an 
attempt to give expression to this primitive aspect of 
experience. Mach, whose philosophy is exercising a great 
though little-noticed influence in England, has recently 
published a work, Erkenntniss und Irrthum (‘‘Knowl- 
edge and Error’’), from which I will take a short state- 
ment. ‘‘Let us consider the elements red, green, warm, 
cold and so on, however they may be named. These ele- 
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ments so far as they depend upon external conditions 
are physical; so far as they depend upon internal condi- 
tions are mental. Yet in both cases these elements are 
given to us directly, and are identical. Thus the question 
about appearance and reality loses its meaning in this 
simple condition of affairs. We have before us, at one 
and the same time, the elements of the real world and of 
the self.’’ ‘‘I live not in myself, but I become portion 
of that around me,’’ says Byron. How nearly allied are 
these two utterances! 

They are allied because they express allied states of 
mind. Unfortunately scientific apprehension is carica- 
tured in the popular idea of science, which regards it 
as an accumulation of facts more or less useful. ‘‘The 
loftiest aim of all the sciences,’’ says Comte, ‘‘is not to 
minister to the arts of life, but to satisfy the fundamen- 
tal necessity of the intellect to know the laws of phe- 
nomena.’’ The true scientific apprehension, in so far as 
it is sustained by feeling, is akin to poetic apprehension. 
Thus enriched it rises to the height of philosophy. For 
example, speculations like those of Mach belong to the 
borderland between natural science and philosophy. 

In fact there seems to be returning that worship of 
nature which can now be traced in the light of research, 
even in the religion of Israel; a worship enlarged by 
the advance of science and purified by the spirit of Jesus. 
Such a worship is the complement of the Christian faith, 
and guards it from the heresy of Manichzanism. There 
is an old interpretation of the first verse of Genesis by 
which ‘‘in the beginning’’ is understood of the first prin- 
ciples of things. ‘‘In their first principles heaven and 
earth are made of God.’’ Nor are there lacking prophets 
of this worship. If anyone wishes to burst the ties of 
mere convention and enter into this spirit, let him turn 
to Walt Whitman’s ‘‘Specimen Days in America.’’ Per- 
haps God is more truly worshiped at times in this way 
than by glib conversations with Him, when the lamp of 
life burns low and His face is but dimly seen. The serv- 
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ants of the Temple are found in the porches, as well as 
in the Holy of Hollies. 

But we may not rest here. Nature as the poets and 
thinkers understand her, in the woods, by the rivers, on 
the mountains, over the sea, cannot be separated from 
human life. Poetry and scientific tradition are them- 
selves the fruit of social life. 

And yet the civilization which brings to us natural 
science and the poetry of nature, brings also the defile- 
ment of natural beauty. Greed writes itself across the 
landscape in the advertisements which haunt the railway 
lines. Uncleanly habits, as of an animal taken from its 
proper environment, turn the streets of English cities 
into slums. Man is at once greater and less than his 
kindred creatures. And the poet is left 


‘* Brooding above the fierce confederate storm 
Of sorrow barricadoed evermore 
Within the walls of cities.’’ 


The mystery of man’s nature is itself the subject of a 
science—psychology. Psychology deals with events so 
far as they are referred to the individual who experi- 
ences them. And so it can stay for a moment and dwell 
upon the pleasure and the pain, the attainment and the 
failure, which are the private and personal aspects of 
visible history. The meteorologist calmly notes the pass- 
ing storm. The psychologist will devote himself, per- 
haps, to observing and recording the grief and disap- 
pointment of the countrymen whose crops are destroyed. 
But psychology is something more than a mere collec- 
tion of arbitrary definitions and casual remarks. Other 
people beside the professed psychologist can comment 
upon the feelings of the English farmer. Psychology is 
now passing among the experimental studies, and this is 
one of the most striking features in the progress of con- 
temporary science. 

In determining and measuring the qualities and amounts 
of sensation under given conditions, the experimental 
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psychologist will probably modify the concepts which 
depend upon sensation. For, in the last resort, the fun- 
damental concepts of physics and chemistry rest upon 
simple relations which can be immediately apprehended 
by the senses. This has been shown by Mach for the 
principle of the lever, and doubtless holds good also in 
other cases. ‘‘The human mind,’’ says Ostwald, ‘‘handles 
abstract truths much less easily by themselves than with 
the help of an illustrative image.’’ 

But psychology does not give us the ultimate and com- 
plete expression of truth, any more than physics or chem- 
istry. The terms and theories of psychology deal with 
but one aspect of experience, and have for their object 
to make that more comprehensible. But they cannot 
take the place of experience itself. Everyone who be- 
gins the study of psychology passes for a time under 
this illusion, and thinks that his descriptions reveal the 
hidden meaning of things. But all the familiar and even 
impressive terms, such as purpose, consciousness, atten- 
tion, will—all these are imperfect and often transitory. 
Where now is the once magical term, apperception? Yet 
it would be a mistake to overlook the contributions to 
thought which have been made by systems now obsolete. 
Each method of interpreting experience so far as it has 
reached harmony with other methods must have em- 
bodied some permanent results. The psychologist can 
look back upon his predecessors, as the astronomer looks 
back from the system of Copernicus to the epicycles of 
Ptolemaic astronomy or the vortices of Descartes. 

Now the interest of psychological controversies is so 
intimate that it is sometimes difficult to say whether they 
have lost their meaning or not. And so it may happen 
that dying systems may be galvanized into something like 
life. There is a land of shadows in which these phan- 
toms move, the home of inarticulate thoughts and form- 
less yearnings. Experimental psychology promises to 
shed light upon this region and to dispel its mists; not 
at once, perhaps, but in the end. For example, in many 
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spiritualist meetings which are professedly devoted to 
observation of fact, there is an appeal to the feelings 
which is caleulated to render impossible scientific obser- 
vation. It is enough to compare observations taken 
under these conditions with observations taken in a psy- 
chological laboratory, in order to understand why the 
methods of spiritualists cannot lead to verified results. 

In like manner ‘‘Christian Science’’ avowedly appeals 
to the feelings, and so far as the feelings accompany or 
control physiological states, to that extent ‘‘Christian 
Science’? may and doubtless does produce tangible ef- 
fects. But this method of appealing to the feelings is 
not at all that of science, whether ‘‘Christian’’ or other- 
wise. In denying the existence of those diseases which 
are due to parasites or to minute organisms, ‘‘ Christian 
Science’’ reveals its own lack of any scientific character. 
For the human body and the bodies of other living crea- 
tures, with the diseases and pains attending them, are 
part of one experience. To deny part of this experience, 
is to deny the whole. 

We cannot attempt to consider at length what is meant 
by the immortality of the soul. Something, however, 
must be said now about the permanence and independ- 
ence of the soul so far as these are involved in the theory 
of experience which we have been considering. 

The popular idea of the soul regards it as self-existing 
and everlasting. This is not necessarily the religious 
idea of the soul. The Christian conception subordinates 
everything to the will of God. And even if that will 
could be fully known, we are not in a position to say be- 
forehand that it is anticipated by popular ideas. 

There are certain facts, however, which may serve as 
clues to these problems. The soul does not seem to be 
self-existent. For in order to show that the soul is self- 
existent, we must certainly be able to show that it exists 
without interruption. Now sleep is not less a difficulty 
than is death itself to those who maintain the continuous 
existence of the soul. For it may fairly be advanced that 
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there is a break of the soul’s existence in dreamless sleep, 
Whether then we consider sleep or death, we find that 
the soul is not independent of other things. That is to 
say, the human personality is closely related with other 
things. Hence it is not a break in the unity of the world. 
And this is important for the system of thought through 
which the unity of the world is expressed. 

Secondly, the soul is an imperfect unity. It is not one 
in the sense in which God may be said to be one. For 
it may be assumed that perfect harmony can only be 
reached in some wider system than that of which we 
are immediately aware; perhaps perfect unity demands 
nothing short of the whole universe. The human soul, 
however, bears many marks of discord. There are few 
persons, if any, whose purposes are entirely harmonious 
among themselves. Perfect oneness of purpose, of which 
formalist psychology knows so much, is an ideal to be 
looked for on a distant horizon. For clashing impulses 
seem to be characteristic of human experience as we 
know it. The curious instances of multiple personality 
—which should rather be called divided personality—are 
but extreme cases of what may be found in the average 
experience. 

Where then is the dependence and imperfection of the 
soul to be remedied? When this need is merely contem- 
plated, it seems to be satisfied in the ideal of God. When, 
however, this need is felt and acted upon, the religious 
experience begins. 

Thus through the very consciousness of imperfection 
man gains an ideal which rises above and beyond experi- 
ence. If man is dissatisfied with experience, dissatisfied 
with himself, he becomes aware of limits beyond which 
he would pass. And in so doing he reaches after a stand- 
point which is further on than that of science. In the 
passionless system of science, the beast of prey, the para- 
site, the germs of disease, are not condemned; they are 
described. Nor, on the other hand, is praise given to 
what we judge as noble: the apparent forethought and 
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self-sacrifice which occur not infrequently in the animal 
world. . 

Just as science consists of perceptions organized into 
a system, so we may imagine these human ideals organ- 
ized into a system. Such a system would present itself 
as some all-embracing purpose in which every impulse 
would find its proper place. 

We can trace another parallel between science and 
morals. Just as science itself depends upon, and is sus- 
tained by, an ideal of knowledge which could only be 
realized through a perfect reason, so morals depend in 
turn upon this ideal of a perfect will, which if it is ex- 
pressed at all, must be expressed through some all-em- 
bracing purpose. 

Thus man may rise sometimes even above nature, even 
above that beautiful order of things into which the poet 
is rapt with ecstasy. For man, in so far as he becomes 
the judge of nature, rises above it. And since the spirit 
judges all things and is judged of none, to that extent 
it is free from the bondage of sin and death. The uni- 
verse may fall upon man and crush him, but he is greater 
than an unconscious universe. It is only to a mind capa- 
ble of approval and disapproval that the universe seems 
to groan and travail toward some high purpose. 

Here we light upon the problem of evil. Evil is that 
which conflicts with such a purpose. And so far as the 
conflict is real, so far is evil real. Again, in so far as 
human beings share in this conflict and are conscious of 
it, they are separated from the rest of the world, which 
may contain elements of evil but unconsciously. And the 
word ‘‘sin’’ will denote evil consciously pursued. 

Side by side with the problem of evil is the problem of 
ugliness. The problem of evil is more urgent, but it is 
not more real than the other. However, it has received 
less attention. Just as the system of science takes no 
account of moral good and evil, so it has no place for the 
notions of the beautiful and the ugly. 

Perhaps the ‘‘beautiful’’ has arisen in the crafts 
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through the contrast between purpose and execution. 
Hence there is a likeness between the beautiful and the 
good. For, as we have seen, the notion of the good 
seems to arise through the contrast between a need 
and its satisfaction. Hence the beautiful would be a 
kind of good. Where purposes are clearly attained 
without superfluous elements, where there is nothing 
discordant, the material in which those purposes are 
attained seems to gain the quality of beauty. On the 
other hand, the ugly seems to be found in a given 
material where the purpose of it is only partially at- 
tained. Few things are more beautiful than a machine 
in which, by gradual improvement, the superfluous has 
been refined away, and the required ends are attained by 
the most economical arrangement of the means. Hence 
workshops, machinery, factories, workmen’s dwellings, 
are not always or necessarily ugly; but they are usually 
ugly in so far as they realize their purposes with a large 
amount of waste, or with an unsuitable handling of their 
materials. They are not the nearest way round to the 
proper conduct of human life. For they fail to embody 
the principle of ‘‘economy’’ in its concrete application. 
‘‘Economy’’—the direction of means to ends—is offended 
by too little no less than by too much. The complexity of 
modern life is such that its manifold purposes are not 
easily realized. For example, there is no satisfactory 
provision for leisure. The average of ugliness beyond 
which the modern city rarely advances is due to the fact 
that this aspect of things has not yet been systematically 
dealt with. 

In considering these two problems of the evil and of 
the ugly, we have gone beyond the purely scientific view 
of experience. We have applied, in addition to the judg- 
ment of fact, the judgments of value both moral and 
esthetic. 

But we cannot leave such different methods merely 
side by side; we must seek to grasp them together in a 
single method. There must be some way of returning 
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to the real experience from the special standpoint of the 
different sciences. They split up experience into parts, 
with which they are severally occupied. We need to re- 
verse this process; to fuse again into one these various 
elements. ‘*‘We hold the parts in our hand; only the 
spiritual bond is lacking.’’ 

Philosophy has this professed office, namely, to point 
out and to reconcile, where it is possible, any contradic- 
tions in the leading ideas of the different sciences, and 
so make possible a complete harmony. But what phil- 
osophy seeks to do of set purpose is done incidentally 
and roughly by poetry. 

The poets dog the heels of scientific discoverers when 
they appear. We can trace side by side the building of 
the majestic structure of science, and the outlines of ‘‘that 
great poem which all poets, like the codperating thoughts 
of one great mind, have built up since the beginning of 
the world.’’ ‘‘An intelligent reader,’’ says Palgrave, 
‘twill find the influence of Newton as markedly in the 
poems of Pope as of Elizabeth in the plays of Shake- 
speare.’’ According to the estimate which we form of 
poetry and the poetic vocation, shall we be willing or not 
to find there an authority only second to that of religion. 
It may be convenient, however, to distinguish between 
the dream of the poet and the vision of the prophet. The 
ultimate harmony of which the poet dreams is seen by 
the prophet, and apprehended through faith by the com- 
mon man. 

Frank GRANGER. 
University CoLtiece, NorrrncHamM. 
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A SOCIALIST’S INTERPRETATION OF ETHICAL 
EVOLUTION. 


E. BELFORT BAX. 


| bow root of all Ethic is to be found in the feeling or 
alogical side of our consciousness. The moral 
Trieb is an ultimate and irreducible factor in the psychic 
system into which it enters. This 7'rieb, this impulse, 
consists in the determination of the individual mind to 
motives of action outside the sphere of its own circle of 
interests quad individual, and, it may be, even incom- 
patible with that circle of interests. But this irreducible 
potentiality of the ‘‘moral sense,’’ regarded per se, is, 
for the thinker whose business it is to analyze the moral 
consciousness, no more than an abstraction. In order 
for it to become realized, it must acquire a determinate 
content, and it is almost needless to add that on the na- 
ture of this content the whole problem of Ethic, in the 
concrete, hinges. The original irreducible Trieb indi- 
cates indeed that the meaning and implications of indi- 
vidual life are not exhausted in the range of interests of 
the individual as such, i. e., of the individual regarded 
as an automatic entity abstracted from the conditions of 
some larger whole of which he, the individual, forms 
part and parcel. But again, this alone, though as far 
as it goes a consideration of first importance (a distinct 
recognition of which is essential to all clear thinking on 
the fundamental ethical problem), does not of itself carry 
us very far. The nature of that larger whole into the 
organic system of which the individual enters as sub- 
ordinate element merely, requires to be determined, if we 
are to analyze his ethical consciousness, no less than 
does the ultimate end which this ethical consciousness of 
the individual presupposes. 

Now in all its manifestations and throughout all its 
phases of development, morality is concerned directly 
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or indirectly with the relation of the individual to so- 
ciety, although in certain phases, to be referred to pres- 
ently, this relation has become so indirect and attenuated 
as to be in appearance little more than rudimentary. 
Briefly stated, the following represent, I think, the chief 
and most salient phases under which the ethical con- 
sciousness has manifested itself : 

1. In the earliest dawn of the moral consciousness, the 
larger whole in which the individual instinctively feels 
himself as a subordinate element and which he instinc- 
tively tegards as his truer and larger self, is the society 
or kinship group—the horde, the tribe, the clan, the ‘‘ peo- 
ple’’—out of which he has arisen and in which his whole 
being centers. At this stage the individual has not yet 
become conscious of himself as such; he merely repre- 
sents, in his person, the kinship society. He is not con- 
scious of himself as a personality in our sense of the 
word. Hence for him, for the tribesman or clansman of 
early humanity, all conduct has for its end the welfare 
and glory of the kinship society. In this stage, there- 
fore, conscience or the moral consciousness realizes itself 
in an instinctive, although narrow and crude, social ethic. 

2. As civilization supervenes on the conditions of early 
society, more and more undermining its institutions and 
sapping the old ethical sentiment which corresponded to 
them, the center of gravity, so to say, of the moral con- 
sciousness becomes shifted. The larger whole which fur- 
nishes the ultimate object and sanction of the individual 
conscience gradually changes. The issue of this change is, 
that from being the social body, out of which the individual 
arose and in which in early society he very literally lived 
and moved and had his being, it becomes the divine 
essence or spiritual principle of the universe with which 
the soul of the individual human being is conceived as 
standing in a more or less mystic relation. The welfare 
and glory of this mystic relation becomes for the new 
religio-ethical consciousness the primary consideration, 
the ethical relation of the individual to his fellow-men 
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and to society becoming indirect and subordinate. The 
view just expressed represents at least the theory and 
ideal of the phase in question. The differentiation and 
ultimate separation of ethics from religion belongs to the 
stage we are considering. The ultimate appeal is now 
directly from the individual soul to God, as representing 
the order of the vr .verse, and conceived of in direct re- 
lation to the individual soul, and no longer to tradition 
and custom as representing the continuity of social and 
tribal life. In so far, therefore, as the theory of this 
form of the ethical consciousness obtains, the basis of 
morality has ceased to be social and has become indi- 
vidualistic on the one side and mystical on the other. 
Where, however, as is often the case, the religio-mystical 
side has fallen into the background or is absent, so far 
as practical relations are concerned the sanction and 
goal of conduct are alike frankly individualistic. The 
individual is now conscious of himself as a self-centered 
personality. The ethical value of conduct is no longer 
gauged by a crude and half-unconscious feeling for social 
utility, but by a more or less conscious theory of personal 
happiness, either in this life or one after death. The 
individual thus becomes the center of ethical conduct. 
Of course all morality, however conceived, is concerned 
either directly or indirectly with social obligations. Such 
is the case, therefore, even in the stage of ethical con- 
sciousness in question. But here the relation of the in- 
dividual to society is conceived of from a totally differ- 
ent point of view from that of the ethics of primitive 
kinship or tribal society. 

The first of the above two organic phases of the ethical 
consciousness to which we have referred is realized, in 
its purity, in that prehistoric human world which is the 
special domain of the modern science of anthropology. 
The gradual transition from the tribal or communal 
ethics of the early world of barbarism to the individual 
and introspective ethics of the later world of civiliza- 
tion and history, may be seen in the institutions and 
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intellectual progress of all the historic races and is trace- 
able even in the barbaric civilizations surviving in the 
present day. The point alluded to is brought out (to 
cite the most recent and certainly one of the most 
masterly products of modern English classical scholar- 
ship) in Dr. Farnell’s ‘‘Cults of the Greek States,’’ no- 
tably in the case of the Delphian Apollo cultus (cf. Vol. 
II, pp. 210-213, also Vol. III, ch. 2, on the Eleusinia’). 
But to the historical and anthropological student it is 
unnecessary for the purpose of this essay to dilate at 
length on the historical instances of the transition from 
the ethics of the tribe, the clan, the people, to that of the 
individual soul and the higher supernatural power to 
whom it owes allegiance, or to indicate in detail the steps 
and accompanying changes by which this transition was 
signalized. It suffices to remind the reader that, at a cer- 
tain stage in social progress, the old religio-ethical sys- 
tem which in various forms dominated the prehistoric 
world and the earlier periods of history and civilization 
themselves, loses its savor and becomes meaningless and 
even morally repellent to the new religio-ethical con- 
sciousness. The typical historic expression of the tran- 
sition spoken of would probably be regarded as embodied 
in the Hebrew race and enshrined in the books of the 
Old Testament, with the change there indicated from the 
Jahveh of ritual and burnt-offerings, the symbol of the 
intertribal unity of the Israelite people, whose care is for 
the political and social whole—Israel—to the Jahveh who 
rejoiceth not in burnt-offerings and sacrifices but who is 
the searcher of hearts, the symbol of the new ethical 
aspirations of the individualized Israelite of the later 
time. 

3. But there appears yet another stage of the ethical 
consciousness, emphatically modern but as yet inchoate 





*The criticism might perhaps be made that Dr. Farnell hardly brings 
this crucial point into sufficient proportional relief in his treatment of 
the evolution of Greek religio-ethical thought as against other sub- 
ordinate changes. 
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and difficult to define in precise terms. It differs alike 
from the old tribal or communal ethic of the elder world 
and from the individual-spiritual ethic which succeeded 
it. This new phase, one might term a Humanist Ethic, 
or the Ethic of Human Solidarity. The sanctions of this 
latter are utilitarian—in the highest and widest sense, 
indeed—but they are utilitarian, and they are so with 
a full and definite consciousness of the implications of 
that word. Their ultimate appeal is to social progress, 
as interpreted in the light of what is, at basis, the old 
revolutionary principle of liberty, equality, fraternity, in 
its modern applications. Hence, as I have just said, the 
new ethic in question is emphatically utilitarian, but its 
utilitarianism is definite and conscious. In this respect it 
differs from the early communal ethic of group-society 
which was also social as regards its object, but was more 
instinctive than consciously definite, and operated through 
naive and animistic conceptions without a recognition of 
its own implications. In addition to this, its object is no 
longer confined to a kinship-community, as was the ethic 
of the early world, but is coextensive, mutatis mutandis, 
with the human race and even, in certain respects, with 
all sentient beings. It differs, needless to say, from the 
individualist-introspective ethic in that it is social, not 
individual, in its immediate object, and that it is not 
through the short cut of mysticism that it seeks the path- 
way to its end, but in the creation or in the furtherance 
of the evolution of a free and equal human society. In 
this object and in the high utility which this object im- 
plies it finds its ultimate sanctions. Its minor and every- 
day manifestations take the form of the prominence of 
the notions of comradeship, loyalty to principle, integrity 
(apart from supernatural sanctions); keenness of sym- 
pathy, sensitiveness to injustice in all its forms; and 
finally, of the continual application of the touchstone of 
social-utility to test the goodness or badness of any given 
line of action or mode of conduct, this being its only 
ethical standard. 
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The foregoing seems to the present writer to represent 
the three chief phases exhibited by the ethical conscious- 
ness in the course of its evolution up to date. Absolute 
precision, of course, is not to be expected in dealing with 
these matters. There is much overlapping, and the pre- 
cise boundary lines between one phase and another are 
not always clear. There are also subordinate cross- 
divisions. But, broadly speaking, I think the outline 
given will be found to correspond, even more than 
roughly, with the facts of human evolution in the sphere 
of ethics. Now the last mentioned and most recent of 
the phases of ethical consciousness I take to represent 
the ethical standpoint of Modern Socialism. At present 
it is, of course, by no means confined to conscious and 
avowed socialists. But none the less does it represent 
the ethical attitude of the vast majority of socialists 
throughout the world, and the only possible standpoint 
on which a Socialist code of morals can be based. 

It is necessary, before going further, to discuss the 
bearing upon ethics of the theory agitating the thinkers 
of the Socialist party throughout the Continent known 
as the ‘‘ Materialist Doctrine of History.’’ This doctrine 
has for its originators the late Karl Marx and Friedrich 
Engels. The best short exposition of its general prin- 
ciple is given by Marx himself in the introduction to his 
work, ‘‘Zur Kritik der Politischen Economie.’’ This is 
so important for an understanding of the socialist posi- 
tion generally that I give it in full. It is as follows: 


In the social production of the environment of their life, human 
beings enter into certain necessary relations of production that are 
independent of their will, and that correspond to a determinate stage 
of development of their material productive forces. The totality of 
these relations of production form the economic structure of the so- 
ciety, the real basis upon which a juridical and political superstructure 
raises itself, and to which determinate forms of social consciousness 
correspond. The mode of production of the material life of society, 
conditions the socio-political and intellectual life-process generally. It 
is not the consciousness of men that determines their existence, but, 
on the contrary, their social existence that determines their conscious- 
ness. At a certain stage of their development the material productive 
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forces of society come into contradiction with the existing relations of 
production, or, to speak in juridical language, with the conditions of 
property-holding, under which they have hitherto worked. When this 
is the case, the forms of development proper to the productive forces 
become suddenly transformed into fetters for these forces. An epoch 
of social] revolution is then entered upon. With the transformation of 
the economic basis, the whole immense superstructure sooner or later 
undergoes a complete bouleversement. In considering such revolutions 
as these, one must always distinguish between the material revolution 
in the economic conditions of production, and the juridical, political, 
religious, artistic or philosophical, in short, the ideological, form, in 
which mankind becomes aware of the conflict and under which it is 
fought out. Just as little as one can judge an individual by what he 
thinks of himself can we judge such a period of revolution from its 
own consciousness alone. On the contrary, we must rather explain this 
consciousness by the contradictions obtaining in the material life of 
the time, in the conflict existing between the social forces of produc- 
tion and the social relations of production. A social formation never 
passes away before all the productive forces immanent within it have 
had time to develop themselves, and new and higher relations of pro- 
duction never establish themselves before the material conditions of 
their existence have already been formed within the womb of the old 
society. Hence mankind only sets itself tasks that it can accomplish, 
for if we consider the matter carefully we shall find that the problem 
to be solved never arises except where the material conditions of its 
solution are already present, or at least where they are already in 
process of realizing themselves. In their broader outlines, oriental, 
classical, feudal and modern modes of production may be designated as 
progressive epochs in the economic formation of society. The bourgeois 
relations of production are the last of the antagonistic forms of the 
social process of production, antagonistic, not in the sense of individual 
antagonism but of an antagonism arising out of the social conditions 
underlying the life of individuals. They are created by the productive 
forces developing themselves within the womb of bourgeois society, 
which forces create at the same time the material conditions for the 
resolution of the antagonism thus created. With the present social for- 
mation, therefore, the introductory period of the history of human society 


is closed. 


The above is the classical formulation of what may be 
termed the orthodox Socialist doctrine of the philosophy 
of history, as accepted in its main features by the bulk 
of the Socialist party throughout the world. It is 
scarcely necessary to say that ethics, as pertaining to 
the ideological side of human affairs is, as regards its 
evolution, explained by the doctrine in question with 
reference to the economic phases of the various epochs 
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of social progress, and, more directly, as the outcome of 
the class antagonisms which are the immediate product 
of these economic forces and relations. 

Now of the enormous amount of truth contained in the 
above doctrine no impartial student of history can be in 
doubt. The fact of the change which takes place in all 
the relations of human life, be they intellectual, esthetic 
or moral, concurrent with, or following close upon, any 
great change in the mode of the production and distribu- 
tion of the wealth of a given society, is undeniable. Marx 
was the first thinker to recognize this crucial truth of 
social progress. It is now taken account of by all his- 
torians of importance. The only question that may be 
raised is as to the universal applicability of the category 
of cause and effect to relations between the material- 
economic basis and the ‘‘higher’’ aspects of human life— 
a universal applicability, which is apparently assumed 
by Marx himself, and certainly by many of the present 
day exponents of the doctrine in question. That a direct 
causal connection is legitimately traceable in a large num- 
ber of cases where it is least suspected not only by the 
ordinary man but also by many who lay claim to the 
appellation of thinkers and scholars, is undoubtedly true. 
Yet without in any way denying or minimizing this truth, 
it is also, I think, arguable that the totality of social 
progress cannot be interpreted by any theory of economic 
fact as the sole determining cause, in the sphere of in- 
tellectual and moral relations. This position has been 
maintained on more than one occasion by the present 
writer, both in this country and on the Continent, as 
against the partisans of the more strictly orthodox 
Marxian doctrine. The position I have contended for 
finds throughout human development ab initio a double 
line of causation, that of material, chiefly economic, con- 
dition, and that of human intelligence per se, or psycho- 
logical condition. Progress has two roots, not one. Each 
of these constitutes a causal series of its own, but it is 
in the reciprocal action (Wechselwirkung) of both these 
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elementary series on each other that the reality we call 
human evolution, or social progress, is constituted. This 
modification of the Marxian doctrine as originally formu- 
lated is, I think, necessitated by a more thoroughgoing 
analysis of the whole conditions. To enter more fully 
upon the larger question in all its ramifications would, 
however, carry us outside the scope of the present article. 
Let us see the bearing of the foregoing considerations 
on the problem of ethics, properly so called, in its rela- 
tion to the general theory of modern socialism. 

Ethics, i. e., the principle of moral relation, is, we have 
said, always concerned, directly or indirectly, with the 
social relations of men. This is so even under the sec- 
ond phase of the ethical consciousness alluded to in the 
earlier part of the present article. The concern with 
human relations it is, which, in the first place, has come 
in the course of evolution to mark off the sphere of 
ethics from that of religion. Even where most under 
the domination of mystical-religious influences of an in- 
trospective character, the ethical consciousness does not 
cease to concern itself, indirectly at least, with the rela- 
tions and conduct of men with each other and toward 
society as a whole. It therefore behooves us to consider 
the essential element in all morality, i. e., in any theory 
of the duty of the individual toward the society of which 
he is a member, or, it may be, toward all other sentient 
beings outside himself. This theory need not be ex- 
plicitly present as such to the ordinary mind; it may be 
rather instinctive than explicitly conscious. But it is 
there none the less as the background of conduct. 

Now there are certain lines of conduct which are 
essential in all societies whatever, however rudimentary 
their organization may be, while others vary from age 
to age and from one form of social organization to an- 
other. The first represent the root principles of ethics, 
while the second are, as we may term them, the phe- 
nomenal applications of those principles as determined 
by the conditions of the society in question. The prob- 
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lem here is to find out the most general conception, so 
to say the common denominator, in regard to which all 
other ethical notions are derivative, together with the 
principle which that conception presupposes. Can we 
arrive at such a ground-principle? I think we can, and 
that, in accordance with the hints of Aristotle and the 
Greeks, we may track down all ethical notions to being 
ultimately applications, direct or indirect, of the con- 
ception of justice or equity.” 

If it be asked from what the concept of justice or 
equity itself is derived, the answer is: It has its root in 
the principle of sympathy. But sympathy is, au fond, 
an alogical principle. It cannot, any more than any 
other emotion as such, be reduced to logical terms. It 
is not translatable into thought except in a symbolical 
manner. Justice, or equity, on the other hand, is essen- 
tially a principle of relation, in other words, a logical 
principle. Basing itself on the primal unreasoned 
emotional factor of sympathy as its postulate, this 
being the principle of all association in community what- 
ever, justice formulates equality in some sense as the 
basis of social relations. (Aristotle speaks of justice as 
being ‘‘a sort of equality.’’ The Golden Rule itself is 
but a statement of the principle in the form of a cate- 
gorical imperative.) The principle of equality which is 
identifiable with that of justice applies in the first in- 
stance solely, or mainly, to the kinship group, be it larger 
or smaller, constituting the early tribal community. 
From this cause the notion of equality becomes obscured 





* Exception is to be made here, it should be said, of notions special to 
the mystical-introspective phase of the ethical consciousness and con- 
cerning, not the relation of the individual to the society outside of him, 
but that of the individual to the Divine Being who is assumed to be 
revealed within him. For the essentially individualist morality of the 
mystical-introspective phase referred to, while recognizing and, in a man- 
ner, absorbing notions derived from the earlier social ethics of tribal 
humanity, often entirely changes their significance and incorporates with 
them, as having an equal or even higher validity, notions peculiar to 
itself. But to these we shall have occasion to refer later on. 
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and often lost in the subsequent evolution of society, 
barbaric and civilized. The primal communal group of 
which equality was the essential condition gets broken 
up; individualism enters; distinctions of rank, of wealth, 
arise, largely owing to the introduction of the institution 
of slavery in the shape of captives, the members of alien 
communities taken in war, and other causes. Hence, as 
just said, the notion of justice, of equitable equality, 
though always remaining as the groundwork of the 
ethical consciousness, becomes obscured and distorted in 
various ways, lapsing for the most part into the position of 
a ‘‘pious opinion,’’ an ideal which it is not even attempted 
to realize. Or again, it may be conceived as realized 
under forms altogether foreign to its original concep- 
tion. With the enlargement and development in com- 
plexity of the economic basis of social life, the notion of 
justice, as above defined, undergoes strange metamor- 
phoses, in accordance with the conditions based on class 
distinction. With the modification of the idea of justice, 
the keystone of the whole, all ethical conceptions become 
changed. 

Still more important, perhaps, is the fact that what 
I have termed in the early part of this article the ‘‘larger 
whole,’’ to which the individual looks up as at once his 
completion and the supreme end of his conduct, is no 
longer a natural society with which his whole existence 
is interwoven, but the supernatural divinity with whom 
his personality is supposed to stand in direct relation. 
Hence the ultimate ideal, the final test of all conduct, 
from being the maintenance and prosperity of a kinship- 
society, has become the will and glory of a supernatural 
being. The religious sanction of ethics, in other words, 
from being social and human, has become personal and 
theological. It is no longer social custom that decides 
questions of right and wrong, but sacred oracles, written 
or otherwise. This is so nominally, at least. But even 
if in the earlier stages of this phase of the ethical con- 
sciousness it is also largely so in reality, it is an obvious 
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fact that during the period of civilization (as distin- 
guished from that of the tribal society which preceded 
civilization) it is the exigencies of the dominant classes 
of a given society which mainly determine the whole de- 
tail of its rules of conduct. It is the morality which is 
most conducive to the maintenance of the prevailing 
form of class-society which is covered by the theological 
sanction and enforced by law and public opinion. That 
included in this class-morality of the civilized world we 
should find principles of justice common to all forms of 
society, goes without saying. But even these are inter- 
preted or explained away in a sense favorable to the 
needs of the dominant class-society, whenever they come 
into conflict with the latter. This is one of the important 
derivative truths emphasized in the doctrine of history 
proclaimed by Marx and Engels. 

The later aspects of this second phase of the ethical 
consciousness—individualism—which is largely cotermi- 
nous with the history of civilization up to its latest 
development in the ‘‘ Manchester school’’ doctrine of nine- 
teenth century capitalism, exhibits various and some 
even apparently contradictory aspects. The ethics of 
primitive society was, as yet, undifferentiated from its 
religion. Both were alike social and this-worldly, rather 
than personal and other-worldly. The transition from 
early social conditions to those of civilization is every- 
where characterized in proportion to the completeness of 
the change, by the separation of aspects of human life 
into distinct and often opposing interests. This appears 
in the material as well as in the intellectual and moral 
worlds. In the last-named, upon the demarcation of the 
natural from the supernatural order and of the human 
from the divine, the subordination of the former to the lat- 
ter logically followed. To early man the gods were one 
with nature, and their relations similar to those of human 
society, or, at least, there was no clear line of cleavage be- 
tween the two. In the same way every member of the 
tribal community was at once master and servant, the 
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equal of other members of the tribal whole, having a share 
in the communal possessions and a voice in the ordering of 
affairs, but at the same time owing allegiance and duties 
to the tribe itself. With the full disruption of the tribal 
idea by civilization, a form of religion, as already re- 
marked, obtains, which claims the individual soul for its 
own province and human morality for a mere depart- 
ment of that province. At the same time with the divi- 
sion of society into classes, in the main into a possessing 
class and a non-possessing class, religion itself becomes 
a mere servant of dominant class-interest and fashions 
morality accordingly, though without, of course, entirely 
suppressing the notion of equity as its basis, the latter 
always remaining as a background, however obscured in 
practice. 

In aceordance with the foregoing, every social forma- 
tion, every economic change, implies a modification of 
ethical no less than of religious conceptions. Thus what 
was ethically defensible to a feudal baron of the fifteenth 
century was not so to a non-conformist manufacturer of 
the nineteenth century. What represented equity to the 
latter may be viewed with abhorrence by the socialist 
conscience of the twentieth century. The striking illus- 
tration of the interdependence of ethical ideas with the 
whole social and intellectual life is afforded by the re- 
sults of missionary efforts to impose a bourgeois-Chris- 
tian standard upon savage races. The savage taken out 
of tribal conditions, even though they may be of a more 
or less debased sort, does not really appreciate the in- 
trospective and personal morality proper to Christian 
civilization, the net result being that having shed, at the 
instance of the missionary, his tribal ethics and not 
assimilating the mixture provided for him by his new 
father-in-God, he ceases to have any moral principles at 
all. The converted Kaffir is proverbially to be shunned 
so far as intimate personal or business relations are con- 
cerned. A corresponding phenomenon may be observed 
in certain anarchists who, while having broken with the 
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morality of the bourgeois world and being unable to act 
up to a socialist ethic, partly owing to the conditions of 
the existing bourgeois society not admitting it, and partly 
owing to their not having themselves grasped the real 
distinctions between the two, considers himself justified 
in committing deeds oftentimes of the most undoubtedly 
criminal character. (This remark, I may observe, is 
made without prejudice to any view we may hold as to 
the justifiability of a ‘‘terrorist policy’’ under certain cir- 
cumstances, which is another question.) 

One of the characteristics of the ethical theory proper 
to the period of civilization is the double character of its 
individualism. In its original form, as based on mystical 
religion, it was introspective and mystical in its charac- 
ter. And this character it has continued to retain nomi- 
nally up to the present day. But with the growth of the 
world of modern ‘ndustry and commerce, another indi- 
vidualist morality has grown up beside it, based on the 
Manchester-school formula, of ‘‘every man for himself 
and the devil take the hindmost.’’ The original notion 
of justice which the so-called ‘‘ethical’’ or ‘‘universal’’ 
religions had taken under their wgis in their own way 
is here almost completely cast to the winds in favor of 
the principle of frank self-seeking. This principle is 
only modified by the sheer necessities of even a com- 
mercial community, for no society whatever can hold 
together without a recognition of the ethical principle of 
equity in some shape. This Manchester-school concep- 
tion of individualist ethic, although only formulated first 
in the early nineteenth century, has been present tacitly, 
though not avowedly, in different guises throughout the 
whole period of civilization. For the mystico-introspec- 
tive ethic was too indirect in its relation to everybody 
social life to influence the conduct of the mass of men 
continuously. Hence the attitude of these so-called 
‘‘spiritual’’ religions, of which Christianity is the typical 
expression, though equally individualistic in its own way, 
was, more often than not, in practical life a dead letter, 
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and its place taken by this other individualist attitude 
of mere personal egoism. 

We have spoken of a new ethical attitude which has 
begun to show itself, more or less noticeably, within the 
last generation or thereabouts. It consists in a rehabili- 
tation of social life as the sphere and object of ideal (or 
‘‘religious,’’? if you will) sentiment and its resulting 
ethical principles of conduct. Hence it is, as already 
said, utilitarian, but in the broadest sense of the word. 
As such it opposes itself to the narrow individualistic 
utilitarianismm—the business-morality of the Manchester 
school. At the same time it is equally out of sympathy 
with the introspective-mystical frame of mind and the 
ethical attitude which immediately results from it. The 
self-communings and aspirations toward the supersensible 
holiness of an Augustine, or of the pietist generally in all 
ages, have lost their savor, nay, have no meaning for it. 
Its highest ideal is political and social rather than personal 
and spiritual. In this, its immediate aim is the realiza- 
tion here below of that notion of Justice which we have 
seen is the one immutable center in ethics, as being com- 
mon, in some sense, to all phases of the ethical conscious- 
ness. This we may term the negative formulation by the 
logical understanding of the intrinsically alogical emo- 
tion of sympathy. But there is also a positive represen- 
tation in the sphere of the same logical understanding of 
this basic emotion. It is expressed in the notion of 
brotherhood. This forms the more positive ideal which it 
is also the aim of the new ethic to realize. Finally, both 
of these principles alike presuppose freedom, i. e., non- 
coercion from without, of the individual as of society, in 
the development of each. 

Hence we have once more the old republical triune- 
principle of Liberty, Equality and Fraternity. This prin- 
ciple which I have endeavored to show forms the theo- 
retical foundation of all ethical conduct it is which So- 
cialism makes its own in a special sense. It does not do so 
merely in the sense of adopting it as an ideal to be 
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striven for, well knowing the while that it is impossible 
of attainment—as a mere ‘‘pious opinion.’’ In this 
sense it has been adopted by the old Republicanism. But 
Socialism claims for the first time in history to furnish 
the possibility for its realization. Hitherto material cir- 
cumstance, economic condition, in short the constitution 
of society, have stood in the way of this and condemned 
it to remain no more than a phrase. 

What I have termed the new Ethic, implicitly, where 
not avowedly and in so many words, bases the test of 
conduct and the standard of moral aspiration upon social 
utility. That this is so is illustrated by the fact that 
well-meaning people from out the various Christian sects 
are proclaiming ‘‘true Christianity’’ to consist, not, as 
was conceived aforetime, in a mystical relation of the indi- 
vidual soul to the Divinity, but in working for the amel- 
ioration of the masses and for a higher social state, it 
matters not what may be the means by which they think 
to further this state. The change in the attitude of the 
religious sects in this connection is very significant. It 
may be readily tested by opening a modern up-to-date 
book by a representative man of almost any of the lead- 
ing Christian bodies, and comparing it with a corre- 
sponding book of homiletic reflections of a previous age, 
even of half a century ago, when the new wine with 
which it is nowadays attempted to infuse the old bottles 
becomes strikingly apparent. 

This new or third of the salient phases of the ethical 
consciousness, which is noticeable in a vague and indefi- 
nite way amongst serious-minded persons in general, ac- 
quires in Socialism its full content and a definite meaning. 
Its negative side is as important to grasp as its positive 
—that which differentiates it from the other phases of 
the ethical consciousness, as the positive tendencies of its 
new point of view. Moral notions belonging to the ear- 
lier phases must inevitably, as survivals, tend to become 
rudimentary in this new phase, especially when the ma- 
terial conditions which it implies, and for which modern 
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Socialism as a politico-economic movement stands, shall 
have become realized. 

This point is important in view of the accusations 
brought by politically interested persons against social- 
ism, anent ‘‘Atheism’’ and ‘‘ Free Love.’’ Absurd as the 
statements often made by these enemies of socialism are 
in themselves, yet the fact that they are sufficiently 
plausible to be worth making at all is due to their having 
a certain basis of truth. For example, on the one side, 
socialism, it is alleged, involves Atheism. On the other 
hand it is pointed out with perfect truth that no declara- 
tion of speculative belief or disbelief is demanded of so- 
cialists by any party-program. But this disclaimer, al- 
though technically correct, does not really dispose of the 
question. The fact remains, not merely that the whole 
tradition of Socialism and of the popular proletarian 
movement which is the material basis of Socialism, as it 
is understood to-day, is anti-theological, but that the 
whole theoretical foundation on which Socialism is built 
up is that of modern science, with its sole recognition of 
fact and law, and the supreme authority of human reason 
operating on the results of experience, in the affairs of 
human life. Hence it is necessarily altogether outside 
the introspective supernaturalism which has played so 
prominent a part in various periods of civilization. No 
less is it outside the naive supernaturalism of primitive 
man. ‘This attitude it shares in common with what is 
known as the ‘‘modern spirit’’ and modern thought in 
general. What distinguishes Socialism in this respect is 
that while the average cultivated bourgeois finds it neces- 
sary to give a certain outward and formal homage to 
ereeds and cults which no longer represent his real con- 
victions, the Socialist frankly recognizes the intellectual 
change that has reduced these to absurdity. The hypoc- 
risy and lip-homage of the bourgeois in this connection, 
largely the result of the notion that the old creeds are 
necessary bulwarks of existent society, is naturally repel- 
lent to a socialist who aims at the radical transformation 
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of existent society. The difference in this respect be- 
tween the Socialist and the average educated bourgeois 
is not so much one of real conviction as of the import 
of that conviction in practical life. In a word the 
Ethic of Socialism has not only no need of a _ per- 
sonal Deity, but may well find a personal Deity in 
the way. Hence naturally it cannot admit religious 
dogma to be either necessary or desirable for ‘‘the 


masses.’ 


Similarly as regards the question of so-called ‘‘ Free 
Love.’’ The theological ethic of introspection, whatever 
form it took, has always regarded sexual relations, as 
such, with repulsion and hostility. On the precise grounds 
and origin of this attitude much may be, and has been, 
written. But these do not concern us here. It suffices for 
our purpose to note the fact, which is incontestable, and 
to point out that the reasons for this attitude unquestion- 
ably flow from the general speculative position occupied 
by introspective mysticism. Now principles of conduct 
originating in a speculative position that has been aban- 
doned naturally lose their force. But there is an addi- 
tional reason, corresponding to that just mentioned as 
regards traditional creeds, why existing bourgeois society 
should cling to these principles even apart from the 
speculative theory which is their only logical support, 
and that reason is—setting aside inherited sentiment— 
purely economic in its nature. A distinction has never : 
yet been drawn between the sexual relation per se and 
its social results in the bringing of new members into the 
community. It is here that the politico-economic signifi- 
eance of the matter comes in. In a society based on 
private property-holding, it is clear that the production 
of offspring must be taken cognizance of, or regulated, 
with a view to the cost of maintenance, ete. The confused 
state of public opinion as to the true meaning of sexual 
ethics is appalling. The average man mixes up sentiment 
derived from the introspective-theological Weltansicht 
with considerations having the reason of their being in the 
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exigencies of modern capitalistic civilization. Yet to attain 
a scientific view of the subject, the first necessity is to 
clearly distinguish the several strains which go to make 
up the sentiment of existing public opinion on the sub- 
ject. If we do this with impartial care we shall prob- 
ably be driven to the conclusion that the sexual relation 
per se, like any other animal function, does not really 
come within the province of ethics at all, understanding 
by ethics the new phase of the ethical consciousness for 
which the standard of conduct is direct social utility. As 
tested by this standard, I repeat that the sexual relation 
per se would seem to occupy neutral ground. Of course 
any action, however neutral in itself, may readily, owing 
to conditioning circumstances, be brought into the sphere 
of ethical judgment and thus take on a definitely moral 
or immoral color, as the case may be. And so it is here. 
The most obvious and comprehensive of these condition- 
ing circumstances in the domain of sexual conduct is, of 
course, the production of offspring. The difference be- 
tween the logical attitude of the older introspective-theo- 
logical ethics as regards this question, and the logical 
attitude of the new social ethics, lies in the fact that 
for the former the sexual relation was per se moral 
or immoral, while for the latter it only becomes so 
per aliud, i. e., owing to conditions external to itself as 
such. 

The change implied in the aim of social democracy in- 
volves then the shifting of ethical judgment in various 
directions. For example, so far from, as is sometimes 
alleged, tending to weaken the moral responsibility of the 
individual, it will tend in many ways to give it backbone. 
As things are in the present social order, organized, as 
it is, for the coercion of men rather than the administra- 
tion of things, on a bureaucratic basis, we find the bu- 
reaucrat or functionary separated into two moral selves. 
His character as man is entirely severed from his char- 
acter as functionary. Now a socialistic society organized 
primarily for the administration of things rather than 
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for the coercion of men would have naught of such a 
severance as this, which is repellent even to the aspirant 
to such a society. We often hear it said, in exculpation 
of some act of intrinsic cruelty or injustice, as dictated, 
it may be, by law, policy or expediency, such a one ‘‘was 
only doing his duty’’ (as judge, military commander or 
what-not). A socialist would not recognize official ‘‘duty’’ 
as ever having the priority over human conscience or 
ethical duty. The judge who deprived a fellow-creature, 
brought up before him in the course of his functions, of 
liberty or life because an evil law he was supposed to ad- 
minister made him do so, there is little doubt would be 
execrated by a healthy socialist public opinion. The 
public opinion of the bourgeois world, by way of ex- 
ception, sanctioned this ethical position on one memora- 
ble oceasion. I refer to the trial and execution of Fou- 
quier Tinville for the part he had taken in his official 
capacity as procureur of the Revolutionary Tribunal, in 
giving effect to Robespierre’s law of Prairial during the 
Terror. In this case, owing to the exceptional circum- 
stances, it suited the book of the dominant classes to act 
in opposition to the principle of ethical duality usually 
invoked by them. This they carried to the length of 
criminally arraigning Fouquier Tinville, refusing to ac- 
cept his plea that he acted as ordered by his government 
in accordance with the duty imposed upon him by his 
office. That they should have done this is extremely sig- 
nificant as a precedent. 

The above is only one among many instances of the 
manner in which the new ethic—the Socialist Ethic of 
human solidarity—would traverse the judgments and dis- 
tinctions prevalent in the world of modern Capitalism. 
The latter has molded the plastic substance of the indi- 
vidualistic ethic as handed down to it, for its own pur- 
poses. There are many other ways in which present-day 
moral notions must inevitably be modified, as the reader 
will see for himself. I have merely mentioned this one 
as indicating one direction, at least, in which increased 
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responsibility would be placed upon the individual con- 
science. 

To sum up in a few words the leading positions of the 
foregoing argument: The moral impulse, as such, is ir- 
reducible to anything beyond itself. It is an alogical 
ultimate, indicating that the meaning of the individual 
human being is not exhausted within his own personality 
but reaches out beyond this as an element of some larger 
synthesis. The nature of any system of ethic is deter- 
mined by that of the larger whole into which the indi- 
vidual conceives himself as entering, and which he feels 
to be his truer life, in relation to which he, as an indi- 
vidual, is subordinate. 

There are, in the evolution of the moral consciousness, 
three distinct stages traceable: 1. The ethic of early 
tribal society, in which the object of the moral relation 
is the community, of which the kinship-group is the type. 
At this stage the individual is merged in the social group 
to which he belongs. 2. Concurrently with the break-up 
of group-society and the rise of the autonomy of the in- 
dividual, the moral basis gets shifted. Ethics, instead of 
implying the relation of the individual to the society with- 
out him, tends to become, primarily at least, based on a 
relationship between the individual, conceived now as a 
spiritual being or soul, and a spiritual Divinity supposed 
to reveal himself directly to this individual soul. Ethics 
now separates itself from religion, while at the same 
time its ultimate sanction rests in religion. This stage 
I have termed the individualist-mystical, or the intro- 
spective. Its ethical ideal is personal holiness as opposed 
to the older tribal or civic ‘‘virtue.’’ As a consequence, 
in proportion as the mystical or religious sanction is ab- 
sent, or fallen into the background, does all ethics in this 
stage tend to become dissolved into mere atomistic indi- 
vidualism. The latter finds its classical formulation in the 
doctrine underlying the Manchester-school of economics. 
This second phase of the ethical consciousness has ob- 
tained, in one or other of its forms, up to the present day. 
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A change, however, is even now making itself felt. 3. The 
change in question consists in a view of ethics as essen- 
tially a social matter. In this respect it represents a 
return to the view of the early world. But it is a return 
on a higher plane. The present social ethics has for its 
object not any limited social whole such as that of early 
man, but humanity as such. 

We have directed attention to the Marxian doctrine, 
the so-called ‘‘materialist theory of history,’’ in its bear- 
ing on ethics. The point of view as regards the detail of 
conduct in each social formation, we have found to be as 
pointed out by Marx, dictated mainly by the interests of 
the dominant classes in any given society, though purely 
ethical conceptions may also react on the economic society 
itself. 

We have traced the fundamental idea at the basis of 
conscience and of moral conduct to be that of equality or 
of justice. This again we have pointed out as the root- 
principle of the revolutionary trinity—Liberty, Equal- 
ity and Fraternity. But this idea of justice itself we 
have traced back to its origin in that alogical somewhat, 
or feeling, termed sympathy. This emotion is imme- 
diate and absolute, and hence inexpressible in any logical 
formula. 

As to this new ethical attitude we have referred to 
as already showing itself in modern thought and feeling, 
and which we have forecast as indicating the dominant 
trend in the Ethics of Socialism, we have seen it to be 
the recognition of social and political life, as the object 
and as embodying the only sanction of conscience. Un- 
der Socialistic conditions, as we belive, this fact will be 
formally acknowledged, and what I have termed the third 
phase in the evolution of the ethical consciousness will 
be definitively affirmed. What the detail of the canons of 
action will be under the new conditions, we cannot, of 
course, foresee with any completeness. This much, how- 
ever, we may venture to predict—that some courses of 
conduct which are to-day regarded as coming within the 
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purview of ethics, will cease to have any moral bearing 
in the society of the future, while other courses of con- 
duct, now regarded as indifferent or even ethically justi- 
fiable, will be condemned by the moral law of the time 
to come. 

EK. Betrort Bax. 


Lonpon. 





AN EXPERIMENT IN SOCIAL AND RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION WITHOUT CREED LIMI- 
TATIONS—THE ALPHA UNION. 


W. R. HUGHES. 


E still use battlefield words to describe the joy of 

life which comes with personal strivings and ad- 
vances. We only count to have known what living means 
in those fields of life where we have ourselves been in the 
charge and carried the sword unsheathed. The average 
man turns away from what he believes to be the socialist 
scheme of life because he sees in it a discharge from this 
war, which he believes must ever be fought for bread, as 
for any good thing. In the intellectual world we wel- 
come the fight more eagerly still. There we have the 
children of our brains to defend; every blow is for our 
own hearth-fire. And while in this battle we must cling 
to our own positions more closely than on any other field, 
we can see here more clearly that gain follows apparent 
disaster, and that it is by the sword-strokes on both sides 
that the sparks of truth are struck out. We see, too, that 
here, in constrast to the industrial battlefield, the foe we 
smote down yesterday returns undismayed to the attack 
to-day. 

Yet while we know that progress demands the clash of 
efforts and ideas, we know also that the joy of the fight 
is only one of the joys of life, and perhaps is the joy that 
is nearest to a pain. We live also by comradeships, sym- 
pathies, agreements, loves. So the varied question ever 
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arises: Cannot we mark out our battlefields with plain- 
set boundaries, and outside those limits meet as friends 
and comrades? Rather, cannot we see to-day that though 
we still must fight, yet every honest warrior is on the same 
side? Or cannot we now at length cease to use our battle- 
field metaphors? Cannot all our mappings and chartings 
of the fields of life find us some common and neutral 
ground, however scanty or empty it may seem at first, 
where we can rest together and be friends? Ideally the 
answer is simple. There are few who would not be ready 
to allow that men, even merely as similar creatures, apart 
from any theory of brotherhood or organie union, will in 
some things agree that they are going about the same 
business. Yet to many a man the fighting side seems to 
collect all the interest and tang of life. Or we may say 
that with such a one the strength of the current of his 
life seems conditioned by the narrowness of its channel. 
One dogma, perhaps, forms the right bank, and another 
the left, both too high to be overpeered; yet without them 
it seems as though the waters would be lost in the sands. 
A converse type seems to find truth almost too readily in 
apparently diverse directions, and tends to indirection 
through too great a readiness to find agreements with 
others. 

We must recognize that each stream of individuality, 
though it come from the same source, must have its own 
definite channel, and that these channels will be infinitely 
diverse. Some will seem to us to wander in circles, and 
some to head away from the sea. Yet in each may flow 
the same element, from the great deep to the great deep. 
Especially shall we find that full agreement cannot be 
hoped for when we come to the basal beliefs which a man 
holds about his own place and purpose in the scheme of 
things. Great men and movements for which the world is 
ripe, may seem for a time to carry all in their train. 
Societies and religions, national and continental, may 
arise and collect their millions of adherents. But, as 
formal systems, they carry the seeds of their own decay. 
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As the number of followers increases so does that follow- 
ing tend to become more nominal, and so do divisions tend 
to arise. Or glance through the differences that mark 
the religious principles and guiding ideas of your own 
little circle of friends and see if you can combine them 
in one formulation, without destroying for each the 
warmth and reality that distinguishes his form from all 
others. On those fundamental principles, steeped in emo- 
tion and inexpressible in any form of words, it is both 
impossible and undesirable to seek for any formal or 
detailed agreement. Yet we may still ask whether there 
is not room for an auxiliary machinery for bringing into 
contact with each other all those who recognize an agree- 
ment behind creeds and an essential similarity in ex- 
periences of widely differing form. How narrow or defi- 
nite need an agreement be to bind in comradeship and 
common work? We know that great men leap over all 
the barriers, and take the world for their parish and all 
men as brothers, in fact as well as name. And among the 
rank and file also, in every body and locality there are 
many who know well that they are ready to work and to 
commune with any honest man or woman, whether in- 
side or outside the particular tabernacle to which chance 
or personal ties have bound them. And if inside churches 
and societies there are so many whose faith and sym- 
pathy are wider than their creed, so also there are many 
who have refused to join these churches or societies be- 
cause they find no living power in the watchwords of the 
sect, and yet who are longing for definite work and 
comradeship. 

Societies and communities aiming at some looser and 
yet deeper unions are constantly arising, usually on a 
small scale and in the train of some outstanding person- 
ality. Transcendentalists, universalists, mystics, un- 
labeled souls of insight and sympathy, are found in all 
quarters. It may be that the course of time is to bring 
some more permanent means of uniting, for effective 
common work and growth, all these and other floating 
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units. If that is so, and the uniting principle is found 
expressible in terms, we must recognize that individual 
lives will still usually demand a plus of personal religion 
of private form. This will usually be connected with an- 
other personality, for a form of words will not take the 
place of a mother, nor a principle of a saviour. At the 
same time the uniting belief must be such as to be con- 
sistent with and included in each of the more definite 
formulations. 

By some such line of thought we are constantly being 
led to inquire what is the most definite and at the same 
time widest statement of guiding belief which will bring 
together the largest number of real thinkers and workers 
in the world. Each of us will try to answer the question 
by analyzing first of all his own fundamental guiding 
principles and studying the growth of his life and per- 
sonality; and next by comparing (probably with the aid 
of a framework provided by the reading of books on 
comparative religion or the varieties of religious ex- 
perience) his own history and experiences with those of 
other men, so far as they can be understood by him. 

The Alpha Union is a young society which tries to 
formulate an answer to the question, and has already set 
to work to test its solution. Before describing the history 
of the inception and aims of the Union, let me give at 
once the foundation of agreement on which it seeks to 
build. The Alpha Union is an educational union founded 
on the acceptance by its members of the belief that man 
is an essentially spiritual and progressive being, and aim- 
ing to make this the common and leading principle in 
working out, theoretically and practically, the develop- 
ment of the individual in the common life. The society is 
necessarily educational because of the nature of this fun- 
damental agreement. It can also at once be labeled as a 
society of faith, optimism and anti-materialism. It is also 
at least capable of including in its ranks all those who 
have interpreted their own wider development as a growth 
into or a union with something beyond the material or 
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limited individual man—be that something beyond called 
God, or the Over-soul, or Humanity. 

The history of the origin of the Union is an interesting 
one. To begin at the beginning, we must go back to the 
year 1851, when there appeared a book by Edward N. 
Dennys called ‘‘The Alpha: or First Mental Principle 
and Truth-Guide to General Well-being and Progress—a 
Revelation but No Mystery.’’! This was evidently the 
work of a man of fine spirit who had set himself to think 
out from the beginning the problems of life and know]- 
edge, and had succeeded in satisfying himself that he had 
arrived at simple and rational solutions. The book is cast 
in the form of a romance, but soon develops into an at- 
tempt to formulate the principles of true philosophy in a 
series of propositions based on the self-consistency of 
truth. Then follows a number of discussions on various 
points of metaphysics, religion and ethics which are often 
valuable, and always in advance of the common opinions 
of his day. The first suggestion of the Alpha Union oc- 
curs in this book in a passage where the author appeals 
for the formation of a holy league or brotherhood to give 
to the ignorant and friendless that education or religion 
which alone will show them the way to rise from their 
degradation. 

The character and teaching of Edward Dennys had a 
great influence on the late Antony S. Swinton, whose 
name is chiefly known as the founder (in 1881) and one 
of the chief supporters of the Land Nationalization So- 
ciety. Mr. Swinton shared Dennys’ view that no social 
reform was of any permanent value unless it was the out- 
come of a spiritual view of life. On his death, in 1905, 
it was found that he had left a sum of £3,000 to his 
executors ‘‘to be expended at their discretion in estab- 
lishing an educational union on spiritual principles of life 
as, for example, shown in Dennys’ ‘Alpha.’’’ Mr. 





*Copies of the sixth edition of ‘‘The Alpha,’’ issued in 1903 by 
Williams & Norgate, can be had post free for 2s. 6d. from the Alpha 
Union, Letchworth (Garden City), Herts, England. 
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Swinton also expressed his wish that the chief direction 
of this work should be undertaken by one of the execu- 
tors, J. Bruce Wallace, who for many years had been 
teaching on similar lines with much influence. This task 
Mr. Wallace undertook, and to him the Union largely 
owes its present form and tendencies, as well as a great 
amount of the good it has already accomplished. 

The trustees who are administering the fund have al- 
ready inaugurated the Union, and have explained their 
ideas as to its scope and objects in an explanatory pam- 
phlet.2 After an account of the origin of the trust, the 
pamphlet goes on to make clear that the union aims at 
spiritual catholicity. It is not a church or federation of 
churches, but wishes to be an influence which shall help 
to quicken with a common spirit of new life all churches 
and societies of which its members form part. In many 
different ways men and women are brought to the point 
at which they realize that they are children of an eternal 
spirit, and can only find life by working in harmony with 
the evolving process of that spirit; and in many differ- 
ent ways do they describe that consciousness of larger 
life. When such a faith or consciousness is reached com- 
munion and common work become both possible and 
necessary. The Alpha Union seeks to make channels and 
instruments for this common work and growth. For, com- 
bined with a deeper realization of what man is, comes the 
quest for a manner of arranging relationships of men on 
this planet more worthy of the dignity of his spiritual 
nature. The Union asks for no political uniformity from 
its members, but expects them to agree at the least that 
a social system so imperfect and unbrotherly as that of 
our western civilization must be replaced by one which 
looks ur on the unfoldment of what is involved in every 
man as its one worthy aim. ‘‘In brief,’’ to quote the 
pamphlet, ‘‘the Alpha Union will endeavor to help peo- 





*A copy of the third edition of this pamphlet (in English or French) 
can be obtained post free for three halfpence from the Alpha Union 
office, Letchworth (Garden City), Herts, England. 
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ple to clearer thought on both spiritual and social ques- 
tions. Its members will be banded together primarily for 
promoting their own and each other’s education, and the 
education of as many as they can influence, in the true 
understanding of life and in the consequent power to 
draw upon the Infinite for a life of service worth living.”’ 

The first means used to start the Union was the wide 
distribution of this pamphlet among those who were 
thought likely to be agreed on the spiritual basis. No 
attempt was made to collect a large membership in any 
wholesale way. The organization is not to be an ag- 
gressive one, but aims at providing a means of bringing 
into contact, or the chance of contact, as many as possible 
of the progressives of different places and environments, 
and allowing their grouping or common action to develop 
as time may suggest. This effort to enroll sympathetic 
and active members is still going on, and a first list of 
members (for circulation among themselves only) has 
been issued. The number of members at present is be- 
tween seven and eight hundred. 

Three other educational instruments have also been 
brought into use. The Union has a periodical organ in 
Brotherhood, a monthly magazine which has been pub- 
lished regularly for the iast twenty-one years by J. Bruce 
Wallace, in the interest of a peaceful social reconstruction. 
It has long been treasured by many for its lofty tone and 
its suggestiveness, and now finds fresh use as a medium 
for the suggestions and discussions of the members of 
the Union. 

Then the Union has also made good use of the happy 
means of education known as the summer school. Three 
of these gatherings were held last summer and were very 
successful. Two of them (one at Montreux, Switzerland, 
and the other at Aberystwyth, Wales), were devoted 
largely to theological discussions and the social message of 
Christianity, and attracted a great many whose interest 
in such subjects had been made real by the influence of 
that tendency in modern Christianity which is typified 
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by the Rev. R. J. Campbell’s ‘‘New Theology.’’ The 
other and longer school was held at the Garden City, 
Letchworth, and was devoted mainly to psychological and 
practical social discussions. At this first Garden City 
the Alpha Union has for the present fixed its headquar- 
ters. There it has had the use of Miss Lawrence’s re- 
markable building known as ‘‘The Cloisters,’’ an open-air 
school designed to provide a fitting home for students 
of the laws of rational life. Very marked has been the 
way in which the summer schools already held under the 
auspices of the Alpha Union have sent the members away 
full of enthusiasm and fresh ideas, which have been 
worked out in unexpected ways to fit the conditions of 
various localities. 

Thirdly, the Union is collecting a library of books on 
all subjects which are deemed to be cognate to its aims. 
Already over a thousand books have been obtained on 
such subjects as religion, psychology, ethics, theosophy, 
mysticism, child-study, social reconstruction and so forth. 
Members or groups of members are thus put into com- 
munication not only with each other but with the seekers 
and teachers of all times. This library seems to be the 
only one in England of its kind, and the aim is to make 
it as inclusive as possible. 

With regard to the future development of the Union, it 
will no doubt at first be largely along the lines already 
indicated, with perhaps the addition of a little more pub- 
lishing activity. It is essentially an educational union. 
But education includes doing, experiment and failure, 
and experiment and success; so it is expected that other 
work than that of the study already mentioned will nat- 
urally be undertaken by members of the Union, arising 
out of their common interests or sympathies. No attempt 
will be made to control any such activities by the central 
organs of the Union. The formation of groups, either 
local or for some common object, is encouraged, and 
several groups have already been formed. Any work 
they may wish to do must be done entirely on the re- 
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sponsibility of the group which, of course, may be in- 
creased to any extent from the general membership. In 
this way it is hoped that the dangers, such as the stifling 
of minorities, which accompany too detailed an organiza- 
tion, may be avoided. 

The Alpha Union has already attracted to itself many 
(largely young people) who have found it difficult to get 
elsewhere spiritual comradeship and help, together with 
sufficient freedom of inquiry. These include some who 
have been attracted by the glamor of eastern thought; 
others who have found no help in circles of evangelical 
thought, which seem to them to belong to a past age; 
others again who have felt a salvation not out of personal 
sin, but rather into the earnest social life that is striving 
toward a new birth for society; there is again a large 
group of over seventy ministers and clerics (largely 
from ‘‘new theology’’ circles) whose progressive sym- 
pathies have drawn them into the Union. The colorless 
name which was only chosen for the society because no 
other that was not clumsy suggested itself, is already 
taking on the color and warmth that dear associations 


bring. And if this article is the means of directing any 
new minds and energies into helpful opportunities of 
working and growing together, its aim will have been 
accomplished. 


W. R. Huaues. 
Lonpon. 
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Cours DE MoraLte THforiqueE ET Pratique. Par L. Dugas, 
Docteur és lettres, Professeur agrégé de philosophie au 
lyeée de Rennes. Paris: Henry Paulin et Cie, Editeurs. 
1906. 


This book (462 pages) aims at being a handbook of moral in- 
struction. The author points out that he does not wish to preach 
or to edify. He desires ‘‘sans soucis de 1’édification’’ to have 
to do ‘‘avee la préoccupation unique de la vérité.’’ He divides 
his book into two parts. The first he calls ‘‘ Morale théorique,’’ 
the second part he calls ‘‘Morale pratique.’’ He defines “‘la 
Morale’’ as ‘‘la détermination des mceurs idéales, non 1|’obser- 
vation, ni |’explication des mceurs réelles.’’ It is a normative 
science; it lays down rules, while psychology reveals laws. 
Logic is the science of normal thought; ‘‘la Morale’’ the 
science of the normal will. 

Historically, ethics (‘‘la Morale’’) has not been independent 
of metaphysics and religion, but logically and ‘‘en droit’’ it is 
independent, if by that is meant that it has a method of its own 
distinct and proper to itself. But ethics and metaphysics act 
and react, limit and complete each other. In support and 
elucidation of this M. Dugas remarks: ‘‘La Morale, par ex- 
ample, doit changer, suivant qu’on croit ou non 4 1’immortalité 
de 1’4me, au libre arbitre,’’ ete. He further defines ‘‘la Morale”’ 
as the science of the good (la science du bien). The good is an 
end, and as such, ideal; not empiric and not real. 

It is, however, obligatory, and therefore in some degree real. 
It is grounded (a son principe) in human instinct, and is an 
inspiration and impulse of the heart. The good is ideal in that 
it is never completely realized, but it is obligatory, and there- 
fore realizable. We learn what it is by being it. ‘‘Selon le 
mot d’Aristote, on devient cithariste en jouant de la cithare.’’ 
All art is a product of Nature. Good customs existed before 
systematized morality, which was instinctive before it was 
rational. Reason reflected on morality and thereby transformed 
it; out of that which was a generous impulse of the heart re- 
flection made a duty; reason defined, fixed and universalized the 
good. To elaborate a science is not in the deepest sense to create 
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it; the first inspiration, the true invention, came from else. 
where, ‘‘du génie spontané, de l’esprit qui souffle du il veut.” 
It is from a natural impulse of the heart, from a natural love 
of the good (sentiment du bien) that we get the idea of value. 
This sentiment or natural impulse of the heart toward good- 
ness has a rhythmic development, now full of aspiration, now 
full of weakness. It is this sentiment, freed from its weakness, 
which is the ground of morality (principe de la morale). Rea- 
son does not create this sentiment, nor direct it from the out- 
side; but it enables it to become consistent with itself. The 
reason, moreover, with which ‘‘la Morale’’ has to do is not so 
much abstract reason, as practical reason embodied in the 
experience of life. The moral sentiment formed and developed 
in the school of life, brought into order and enlarged by rea- 
son, is the ground of morality (principe de la morale). 

Ethics (‘‘la Morale’’) is then a complex science at once de- 
ductive and inductive. Deductive in that it lays down rules 
and draws conclusions from them, inductive in that it starts 
from the observation of human life and has regard, in its appli- 
cation of its rules, to sociological and psychological facts. But 
above all it is dialectic in its method; that is to say, it pushes 
its principles right back to their source in feeling (sentiment) ; 
it establishes a standard and vindicates this standard in face of 
the facts of individual and social life. 

This is, almost in his own words, M. Dugas’ synopsis of his 
point of view. He divides his treatise into two parts: (1) ‘‘La 
Morale théorique,’’ by which he explains that he means the 
theory of duty in itself, the definition of the ideal of conduct 
for man in general; and (2) ‘‘la Morale pratique,’’ by which 
he means the delineation of duties, particular ends of conduct, 
a man’s duty toward himself, toward his fellows, toward his 
family, toward his country. 

M. Dugas begins his examination of ‘‘la Morale théorique”’ 
by asking, What is the good? and how do we recognize it? And 
by way of answer he asks another question, What is the moral 
conscience in its nature, history and worth? 

The moral conscience is one form of our self-consciousness ; 
objectively it is our recognition of the good; subjectively it is 
our resolution to do or be the good. M. Dugas does not hold 
that conscience, either in the form of the consciousness of the 
good or in the form of the good will, exists in all men. There 
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are some men ‘‘atteints de cécité morale, denués de toute 
idée de bien et de mal,’’ who yet devote themselves to the cul- 
ture of the arts and sciences and who are good citizens and 
good husbands and fathers simply because they like it. Such 
persons can commit crimes with no sense of guilt and without 
remorse. The normal conscience is a natural gift—like the 
perception of beauty—it is developed and illuminated by edu- 
eation; and the good will, in the sense of the resolution to be 
and to do the good, is the result of habit working on the original 
gift. So that conscience is at once natural and acquired, its 
principle or ground exists in human nature and is developed, 
trained, enlightened and perfected by education and experience. 

He then proceeds to analyze the good; rejects hedonism and 
utilitarianism, but points out that Will opened a ‘‘door of 
escape.’’ Through this door we proceed to the solution that 
happiness is ‘‘un mot magique qui souléve les ames,’’ but we 
achieve it best by not thinking of it. Happiness is sought by 
all men, but all have not the same nature and therefore can- 
not achieve happiness by the same means. What is desirable is 
not to fight against that instinct, but to raise our conception of 
happiness. The question is not whether to seek happiness or 
not, but where to place happiness. 

The chapter which follows, on ‘‘Morale du Sentiment,’’ is 
peculiarly characteristic of M. Dugas’ method and position. He 
defines the ‘‘Morale du sentiment’’ as the ‘‘ Morale altruiste.’’ 
He considers this in three different forms: Sympathy, love of 
approbation (l’honneur), and pity. In considering sympathy 
he quotes at length from Adam Smith, but concludes that 
sympathy cannot be the adequate ‘‘base’’ of morality; for (1) 
at times morality requires that one should outrage the feel- 
ings of others; (2) the ideal spectator in sympathy with whom 
Smith describes the moral man as acting, is none other than 
the man’s own conscience, while (3) to found morality on sym- 
pathy in Smith’s sense is to reduce to nothing conscience, and is 
to conceive of morality as the result of society (la vie en com- 
mune) rather than its principle or law. 

A great amount of space is given to the examination of the 
sentiment of honor as a base of morality. ‘‘L’honneur’’ is de- 
fined as love of approbation, and is said to be composed partly of 
fear of public opinion and partly of self-respect. A very high 
value is given to it in the moral life, but on the whole it is said 
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to be, together with sympathy, the objectification of conscience, 
or the recognition which a man looks for but on which he does 
not necessarily rely. 

Schopenhauer’s doctrine of pity has a short examination. 
Pity, M. Dugas decides, is indispensable to morality; but the 
selection of it alone as the source of morality he finds arbitrary. 

Chapter V gives us perhaps best of all the central conception 
of M. Dugas’ system, and indicates at the same time most 
clearly the limitation of his thought. The chapter treats of 
Duty in itself (le devoir lui-méme). The word Duty is equivo- 
cal; it may mean ‘‘the thing due,’’ ‘‘the good,’’ or it may 
mean duty ‘‘in itself’’; that is, ‘‘the law that commands us 
to do the good.”’ 

Duty in itself is the law of the individual conscience. ‘‘Con- 
science,’’ says M. Dugas, ‘‘does not limit itself to the recognition 
of the good; it prescribes it and constitutes its law.’’ Reject- 
ing the Kantian conception of duty, as well as the criticism 
thereof by Schopenhauer, he accepts with whole-hearted ap- 
proval the following from Hoéffding: ‘‘The idea of duty, as 
Hoffding has well said, cannot be the primary idea in morality. 
‘Duty is practically a demand (pose une exigence), and this can- 
not arise apart from the idea of end. The idea of end is there- 
fore primarily in morals, and ethics should begin by postulating 
a conscience which accepts that end.’’’ The moral end being 
given, duty presents itself as the command to aim at that end, 
and persistently to follow it. There can be no conception of end 
to which this notion of duty is not necessarily attached. It ex- 
presses the necessity of detaching one’s self habitually from the 
inclination of the moment, and devoting one’s self habitually 
to an idea prescribed by reason. Duty (p. 73) is to feeling what 
reason is to instinct; it replaces it without destroying it. Feel- 
ing (sentiment) is a natural impulsion, blind and fugitive; duty 
is the will enlightened and rationalized; feeling is an isolated 
fact; duty is the law, the orientation of the whole life forever 
fixed in the direction one time indicated by feeling. From this 
it follows that duty is not the whole of morality, but represents 
the stage intermediate between instinctive morality and morality 
acquired, become the habit of acting according to reason, an 
observance of duty which thinks no more of duty but has be- 
come natural, and is that which Aristotle calls virtue. 

In the chapter which follows on the relation of duty to hap- 
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piness, we get incidentally a fuller definition of the good than 
was given us in the chapter devoted to that conception. If hap- 
piness be taken for the end of life and duty for the obligation 
to follow that end, the happiness which is meant must be that 
element in happiness which lies within our control, and not 
‘‘happiness in general,’’ which is largely the result of cireum- 
stances. It must, moreover, be that happiness which our rea- 
son shows us to be best, and not the inclination of the moment. 
Happiness thus understood is the good. But does this good 
consist in the fullest life and highest culture of the individual, 
or in the life that is happiest, though modest and humble? Is 
it perfection that we aim at or happiness? Happiness we are 
told is a condition which aspires ever to surpass itself; per- 
fection or the desire for the better is an element in happiness; 
it is, indeed, of the essence of life. On the other hand, prog- 
ress is not in itself a good; it must be conceived as producing 
happiness, or it does not commend itself to us. So that the 
good is really a synthesis of activity and happiness, of progress 
and order. We now see that the good is not an intuition a 
priort, but a product of human wisdom, evolved by experience 
and reason. 

Such, M. Dugas says, is the form of the good. To its content 
he devotes three and a half pages. Is it the perfection of the 
individual considering society as his milieu? Or the progress 
of society, considering the individual as its agent? The answer 
is: It is neither. The individual and society exist ‘‘l’un par 
l’autre and non |’un pour |’autre.’’ The good, however, is said 
finally to reside in personality, which is alone capable of feel- 
ing pleasure and pain, and is the sole vehicle of conscience; and 
as such it is individual, but as the individual ean live and de- 
velop only in society his good has always a social aspect. 

Thirty-six pages are devoted to the analysis of the idea of 
responsibility, but of these only a very small portion is occupied 
with the question of moral freedom. It is taken almost for 
granted that a man is responsible who in his act is free from 
external constraint, or from abnormal personal condition (as 
sleep-walking or mental derangement), and who is aware of 
what he is doing. Responsibility is relative to freedom of the 
will and degree of the intelligence. The greater part of the dis- 
cussion addresses itself to such questions as: To whom are we 
responsible? and, In what does responsibility consist? By this 
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latter question M. Dugas seems to mean, what do we pay, or 
win, in case our act is judged good or bad. For he replies, ‘‘Re- 
sponsibility consists in merit or demerit, or in the sanctions, 
pain or praise.’’ There are three tribunals before whom a man 
is judged. These are the legal court, public opinion and his own 
conscience. Of these a man’s conscience is the ultimate, not only 
as the only judge who can wholly know the quality of a man’s 
act, but also as the sole and adequate ground of the man’s ac- 
ceptance or rejection of the justice of the ‘‘sanctions’’ of the 
courts or public opinion. Finally, says M. Dugas, responsibility 
is nothing but the feeling of our personal worth diminished or 
increased, or the feeling of the justice of the sanctions by which 
our merit or demerit is confirmed. 

It has at times an effect almost suffocating to have so much 
time spent in considering the question of merit or demerit. 
But it would be unjust to M. Dugas not to say that he 
points out that as morality develops and character is ennobled, 
less and less thought is bestowed on ‘‘merit’’ and ‘‘sanction.’’ 
He also attributes the recognition of the justice of sanction in 
the case of punishment to the sense of the need of the expia- 
tion of personal guilt, and remarks that this is necessary to 
the man’s moral regeneration. This is a remarkable statement 
in a treatise as studiously non-religious as it is non-metaphysical 
in its ultimate arguments. 

The first part, ‘‘Morale théorique,’’ closes with a chapter on 
solidarity, which is part of the analysis of responsibility. 
Throughout this chapter M. Dugas seems to write with strong 
feeling. He is incensed at the effect of the modern doctrine of 
solidarity which, in emphasizing the thought of the individual 
as a product of his time, race and circumstances, tends to relieve 
or rob the individual of merit or of blame—in a word, of re- 
sponsibility. He denounces ‘‘la théorie de la réversibilité des 
fautes et des merites’’ (Joseph de Maistre) as ‘‘simplement 
monstreuse.’’ The true sentiment of solidarity is for M. Dugas, 
but an extension of individual responsibility, as in the percep- 
tion of the law of inheritance and in the observation of the 
‘*repercussion’’ and action and interaction of social facts. An 
individual is not responsible for any social consequences of his 
act except in so far as he foresaw and willed those consequences. 
A society is not responsible except in so far as any group of 
persons wills an act which was fully understood and willed by 
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each member of the group. Moreover solidarity is reciprocal, 
in the sense that a man only owes duties to others if the 
others recognize and discharge duties to him; and can only 
claim with justice his rights when he is discharging all his 
duties. 

It would be perhaps unjust to call M. Dugas’ system indi- 
vidualistic. But it is nevertheless true that his warmest en- 
thusiasm, and he is very enthusiastic, is always called forth by 
the individual aspect of morality. Certain points in his thought, 
moreover, give the impression that his conception of the indi- 
vidual is perhaps to some extent atomistic. The center of his 
system is the individual conscience. This is not regarded as 
the result of the interaction of human minds (society), each 
individual point of consciousness being an identical power of 
self-distinction and self-identification depending for its being 
as much on the not-self or the other-self, as on the self (if there 
is any sense in which the self exists apart from the not-self). 
Society may educate (for M. Dugas) the individual conscience. 
But the conscience is something ‘‘given.”’ 

It is perhaps this same element in his thought which enables 
him to talk of natural-right as le droit de l’homme, ‘‘en tant 
qu’homme, non en tant que citoyen d’un état’’ (p. 235), and 
which causes him to found natural right, not on anything 
which can be found in the nature of man, but on that which is 
most ‘‘mysterious and unknown’’ in him, viz., on his possibil- 
ities of development. Very abstract and negative is his idea of 
liberty: ‘‘Liberty is the right to do anything which is not in- 
jurious to others’’ (p. 234). Very abstract and empty is his no- 
tion of duty-in-itself as abstracted from all particular duties. 
In discussing and defining duty-in-itself, M. Dugas inevitably 
makes this unfortunate term assume a number of different 
meanings. At one time it is the perception of any good, at an- 
other the perception of the morally good, or that which the 
man has learnt to judge morally desirable. At another time 
it becomes the moral imperative, that is, the logical necessity 
of a conscious creature aiming at a goal. Yet again it is the 
trained habit of aiming at the goal of the good, and finally the 
good will or the good character of the man in whom this habit 
has become ‘‘second nature.’’ M. Dugas does not use this term 
“‘second nature.’’ But it seems to express his thought. Noth- 
ing could be further from his thought than the idea that in 
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the thoroughly moralized will the man has simply found his 
own true nature. The law of conscience, ‘‘Thou shalt do the 
thing thou seest to be good,’’ is never represented as the ulti- 
mate and inevitable necessity of human nature as such. It is 
not represented as involved in the judgment ‘‘this is good.’ 
It is never represented as the inevitable condition of the man’s 
realizing his nature as a member of a community. 

‘‘La Morale Pratique’’ contains a multitude of wise and 
balanced judgments. But they impress one, when they are 
really practical, as the judgments of an enlightened common 
sense, rather than as the outcome of any particular philosophical 
principles. 

The style of the book is throughout delightful; many 
passages in the second part are of an almost passionate 
eloquence. 

Mary GILLILAND HusBAND. 

London. 


SociaL PsycHoLogy, AN OUTLINE AND Source Book. By 
Edward Alsworth Ross. London: Macmillan & Co., Ltd. 


This book is described by its author as ‘‘the pioneer treatise, 
in any language, professing to deal systematically with the 
subject of social psychology.’’ It is the first text-book written 
for students by a teacher of the science indicated by the 
chapter headings: ‘‘Suggestibility,’’ ‘‘The Crowd,’’ ‘‘Mob 
Mind,’’ ‘‘Conventionality,’’ ‘‘Custom,’’ ‘‘Compromise,’’ ‘‘ Pub- 
lie Opinion,’’ and the like, and as an introduction it has several 
merits. It is easy reading, fresh, vigorous and provocative. 
Every chapter is crammed with illustrations from the most varied 
sources, and ends with a collection of delightful ‘‘exercises.’’ 
We quote at random, ‘‘Does the science of history foster the 
conservative spirit?’’ ‘‘Compare the big university with the 
small college in power to form and refine the student,’’ and 
‘Trace in detail the route by which a Parisian style reaches 
your neighbors.’’ The illustrations look sometimes as if they 
had hardly been sufficiently sifted and tested; there is a suspi- 
cious-looking statement in the footnote to page 217, and the 
author quotes sometimes from second-rate or fifth-rate writers 
without making his own estimate of the matter sufficiently dis- 
tinct ; instance pages 162-3, 177-8, 306. But in the present state 
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of the science, and for the purpose of an introduction, the 
number and variety of his selections is a fault on the right 
side. 

Professor Ross asks for criticism and his book is good enough 
to deserve it. Two points in particular strike the reader. The 
first is the imperative need of better arrangement. The con- 
tents of the chapters not only overlap but are inextricably 
entangled with one another, whilst the summaries and marginal 
headings of the same chapters often emphasize the looseness of 
the internal cohesion of each. Yet of course difficulties of 
arrangement are the chief difficulties of the science as a whole, 
and the present writer, after a good deal of thought, is quite 
unable to suggest any definite plan by which improvement could 
be made. The second point is the general impression which the 
book leaves, of too close an approach to a ‘‘thin rationalism.’’ 
Every here and there we find statements which tend the other 
way, but they are not numerous or emphatic enough to balance the 
rest. One significant phrase is found on page 296: ‘‘After a 
mind has been purged from all regard for prestige, imitation 
proceeds on a rational basis.’’ Another is on page 197: ‘‘Imi- 
tation marks the outcome of a spirited struggle’’ between parent 
and child. Custom ‘‘ecakes round’’ and confines us: ‘‘a religious 
ferment emancipates souls, but out of it dogmas soon crystallize 
and close in upon the mind.’’ Are these metaphors equal in 
all-round truth to the older one of the skeleton which the liv- 
ing body forms within itself? The last three pages of the 
book are in this aspect the worst, and they are very bad. What 
one desires throughout is a more constant recognition of the 
value of custom and convention in forcing every individual to 
begin at something near the full height of his race; of 
‘‘heterogeny of ends;’’ of the complexity of human motives, and 
the finer motives and love of finer things growing up behind 
the shield of behavior enforeed by other means. Above all, 
we desire more emphasis on the nature of individual freedom, 
as it is found in the man who has entered into the whole of 
the spiritual heritage which his world has to give, who pos- 
sesses it because he is possessed by it and can now grow in it 
and beyond it. The lack of such constant recognition and such 
emphasis is the chief fault in the book. 

HELEN WODEHOUSE. 

University of Birmingham. 
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ENTWICKLUNGSWERTTHEORIE. ENTWICKLUNGSOKONOMIE. MENScH- 
ENOKONOMIE. Eine Programschrift von Rudolf Gold- 
scheid. Leipzig, 1908. Verlag von Dr. Warner Klinkhardt. 
Pp. xxxvi, 218. 


The present volume, while it is designed as part of a general 
treatise laying the foundations of sociology, may very well, the 
author thinks, stand as a whole by itself. It is directed es- 
pecially to those interested in economics; and, since he takes 
the foundation of sociology to be economical, this means that 
it contains his distinctive doctrine. 

The ‘‘development value’’ referred to in the title, while it 
is meant to be understood in an economic sense, is conceived as 
the end of all social effort. ‘*‘Development-economy’’ means that 
the end is to be arrived at by the most ecouomical methods. 
‘‘Economy of men’’ indicates that some better mode of 
progress must be right than the unexampled work of human 
life, of human health and of human capacity for individual 
development that goes on in the capitalistic order of society. 
Selection by elimination of the unfit is a crude and primitive 
method of social advance. The Malthusian basis of Darwinism 
must be transformed. Instead of saying that excessive produc- 
tion of lives is checked by destructive agencies, it should say 
rather that great rapidity of multiplication is the means by 
which a species preserves itself from extinction when the de- 
structive agencies to which it is exposed are many and power- 
ful. To lay stress on this kind of selection is to make evolution 
a conservative principle; maintenance of an existing type being 
regarded as the best possible result. Darwinism rightly in- 
terpreted is revolutionary. Its essence is in the doctrine 
of variability. Positive new values arise from time to time, 
not in ‘‘evolutionary’’ fashion if this is taken to mean 
that they arise as from a germ in which all can be seen pre- 
figured, but ‘‘epigenetically.’’ Epigenetic production of 
modifications that cannot be foreseen gets freer play when the 
waste involved in the primitive kind of struggle diminishes, 
when lives are regarded as themselves ‘‘values’’ and preserved 
as such. Capitalism, with its looking to external goods, neglects 
the lives that produce those goods. What is material to it in 
regard both to goods and to lives is that they should fetch a 
price, should yield a profit. ‘‘Price’’ is its determining concept. 
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The determining concept of the newer socialistic economics must 
be that of value as distinguished from price. And values are 
not only material but also intellectual or spiritual. These last 
are the higher values. 

Thus brought together, the general views seem to me not to 
constitute an economic theory in the ordinary sense, but rather 
a kind of evolutionary ethics with economic application. Some- 
times the author seems to be on the point of admitting this; but 
again and again, in his anxiety to meet ‘‘non-moral’’ advocates 
of capitalism on their own ground, he insists that he is not 
surreptitiously introducing ethical considerations, that all his 
positions are ultimately economical, that the capitalistic economy 
is therefore upheld from its own principles. Man himself is 
an economic value; the products of intellectual work are eco- 
nomic values. Economy implies reference to an end and not 
only to an ultimate end, but to a system of codrdinated values 
in relation to this. The ultimate end is that the power of the 
organic over nature should be heightened. This is not to be 
achieved by recklessly sacrificing individual lives for profit 
with mere substitution of the manufactory for the arena. In 
the process of modern industrialism the quality at once of the 
products and of their human producers is lowered, only their 
quantity being increased. But to approve wasteful methods of 
this kind, which have no use for the finer products, is not 
necessarily ‘‘ethics;’’ for an ultimate value with a system of 
coérdinates is implied in all practical judgments. 

To this I take the reply to be that the highest system of co- 
érdinates relative to practice, whatever it may be, needs a name, 
and that the name for this can only be ethics. The rule for 
action cannot even be called sociological; for sociology is a de- 
seriptive or explanatory science, not a nonactive science or a 
practical art. What real advantage is there in trying to substi- 
tute some other statement for this if it is perfectly sound 
theoretically? To neglect the distinction between ethics and 
polities (arts or nonactive sciences), sociology (the science of 
the whole of society), and economies (the science of the in- 
dustrial mechanism), can result only in confusion. If we like, 
no doubt we can interpret all social phenomena with reference 
to ‘‘wealth’’ in some sense; but is there not danger that in the 
long run the gainers by the confession would be the repre- 
sentatives of the narrower doctrine? Economical terms may 
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be stretched for a time, to conciliate a fashion for which ‘‘ef- 
ficiency’’ is a more inspiring word than humanity or justice, 
but sooner or later they will revert to their obvious meaning. 

But the present period, the author would reply, is pre- 
eminently occupied with the economic aspect of life; and his 
view, it must be allowed, gives him an opening for effective 
polemic. To a considerable extent he can retort with success on 
the narrow economists. What is now called industrial ‘‘pro- 
duction,’’ he shows, is very frequently destructive, not only of 
human lives (a matter of comparative indifference to capitalism) 
but of the stored-up resources of the planet. Energy is being 
converted, with utter disregard of real needs as long as profit 
can be made, into its unavailable forms—forms which at least 
will never be available again for human life on earth. Now 
this is, in a true and obvious sense of the term, ‘‘ uncommercial.’’ 
If it cannot be called ‘‘uncommercial,’’ this accentuates the 
difference between the economics of ‘‘price’’ and of ‘‘value.’’ 
‘*Price,’’ the author recognizes, is fundamental for the present 
industrial order. An account of the causation of events in the 
existing world of commerce can be given in terms of it. But, 
he goes on to show, this does not mean that no other system 
of economic science is conceivable. A different ordering of 
social ends or values would necessarily require a different science 
of means. This it has been his aim partly to work out. That 
the conception here is quite sound I admit; only the science 
in question appears to me in both cases alike subordinate, not 
the supreme social science. And the new economics must evi- 
dently remain extremely vague until the new humanistic order 
exists to which it has to be conceived as subordinate. 

As regards methods of advance to the better order, I do not 
find any very definite scheme. The ideal system is to be inter- 
national, and on this ground is opposed to ‘‘political,’’ in its 
sense of ‘‘national’’ economy. For the struggle between nations 
for dominance is to be substituted emulation in the production 
of higher economic values. This is regarded as a necessary con- 
dition for the application of the true system of economic means 
as between individuals within the same nation. Individual 
freedom being recognized as an ‘‘economie value’’ of the highest 
kind, there can be no thought of a jealous social supervision 
over the means employed by each person. What is to be aimed 
at is the formation of a feeling of responsibility in relation to 
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economic development. Yet private property, both ‘‘individual’’ 
and ‘‘national,’’ is excluded from the ideal order. Here diffi- 
culties present themselves on each side. How is the distribution 
of tasks to be carried through in the absence of individual prop- 
erty without a very coercive form of social organization? And, 
on the other hand, if appeals to ‘‘moral conscience’’ have failed, 
is an appeal to ‘‘das entwicklungsékonomische Verantwortlich- 
keitsgefiihl’’ likely to be more successful ? 

With the general spirit of the book I am in agreement; but it 
seemed desirable to draw attention to some points of theoretical 
difference, the solution of which, the author will agree, is among 
the things that have the highest social value. 

T. WHITTAKER. 
















London. 










THE SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY OF THE ORGANISM. The Gifford 
Lectures, delivered in the University of Aberdeen in the year 
1907. By Hans Driesch, Ph. D. Vol. I. London: A. & C. 
Black. 










This volume deals entirely with the Science of the Organism. 
It is the first time that the Gifford Lectures have been given by 
a biologist, and it will not be surprising if one hears people 
complain that the first year’s course seems to be irrelevant and 
to add nothing to our knowledge of natural theology. The 
critics, however, will be premature in forming such a judgment 
in spite of the fact that the whole of the present volume, as well 
as the first half of the next, when it appears, will be found to 
discuss purely biological topics. This apparent irrelevancy is 
inevitable, for the lecturer can only explain the philosophical 
implications of biology to an audience which has some knowledge 
of the general results of that subject. It will, therefore, be 
only in the light of the Philosophy of the Organism as pre- 
sented in Volume II that anyone is capable and qualified to 
discuss the value of the present lectures. The aim throughout 
the whole course is the Philosophy of the Organism, and in all 
the chapters devoted to biology proper the materials are se- 
lected and arranged, not according to the manner of biological 
text-books, but according to the bearing they have upon 
philosophy. 

In the introductory program the author indicates the general 
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plan of the lectures, as determined by their philosophical aim. 
Biology proper has three aspects—biological laws, biological sys- 
tematics, and biological history. In their present state of de- 
velopment, no conclusions really useful for philosophical dis- 
cussion can be gained from the two latter branches. In conse- 
quence they are treated in this volume merely as a second ap- 
pendix to the nomothetie work. The book is further planned 
out in relation to the three different kinds of fundamental phe- 
nomena which living bodies invariably present. They are all 
specific as to form, they exhibit metabolism, and they move. 
Of these characteristics, organic form and organic movement 
are most intimately associated with philosophical questions, form 
particularly occupies the very center of biological and _philo- 
sophical interest. Volume I is, therefore, mainly concerned with 
the nomothetic study of the science of living form. To this 
two appendices are added. The first treats of the physiology of 
metabolism, or what is commonly called the physiology of the 
vegetative functions; the second deals primarily with systematics 
and leads on to a sketch of biological history, the theory of evo- 
lution and the logic of history in general. The lectures of 1908, 
and the corresponding Volume II, will complete the Science of 
the Organism with the study of organic movement. Dr. 
Driesch will then present his Philosophy of the Organism as the 
result of this scientific analysis. It is very unfortunate that 
the table of contents gives absolutely no clue to the arrange- 
ment of the work. The latter would gain much in intelligibility 
if the table were made to indicate the general plan of the lec- 
tures, as stated later. So far as Volume I goes, the only result 
of philosophical significance is the concept of the autonomy of 
life, ‘‘autonomy’’ in the sense of being subject only to the 
laws of one’s own being and which, in tribute to the genius of 
Aristotle, the author calls ‘‘Entelechy.’’ The conclusion ar- 
rived at is, therefore, that biological events are specific and 
elementary in their nature; they cannot be explained by chem- 
istry, physics or any type of mechanism. Of this two proofs 
are given, the first in conection with the study of organic form, 
the second in connection with the study of inheritance. 

It would seem to be essentially the function of the biologist 
to eriticize this volume. He would doubtless deal fully with 
the author’s brilliant researches in experimental morphogenesis, 
as well as with his conclusions on such subjects as Darwinism 
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and Lamarchism, both of which theories he regards as failing 
all along the line. The philosopher could have little to say ex- 
cept upon the subject of the first few pages. He would cer- 
tainly deny the right of physics to be described as a true 
philosophy of nature, as he would deny that it is within the 
legitimate sphere of chemistry to advance an ultimate theory 
of matter or of biology to solve the problem of the relations 
between mind and body. In the well-known words of Mr. 
Bradley, ‘‘When phenomenalism loses its head and, becoming 
blatant, steps out as a theory of first principles, then it is really 
not respectable. The best that can be said of its pretensions is 
that they are ridiculous.”’ 

It will only be possible at the end of the second year’s course 
to determine whether we must render any gratitude to Dr. 
Driesch for strengthening that spiritual view of the universe 
which already owes so much to the founder of the Gifford 


Lectures. 
M. Ligutroot Eastwoop. 


Bolton, England. 


THE CONCEPTS OF PHiLosopHy. By Alexander Thomas Ormond. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. 


To many of those who have been steeped in the minutia of 
recent philosophical discussion, Prof. Ormond’s book will ap- 
pear refreshingly old-fashioned—old-fashioned in its form and 
method, if not in its insight. The fact that nearly all of our 
eurrent philosophical writers are academic teachers who must 
not trespass on their colleagues’ fields, has caused the disappear- 
ance of the old idea of philosophy as a Weltanschauung or as the 
completed and criticised system of human knowledge. It is as- 
suming more and more the humbler position of a particular dis- 
cipline dealing with certain technical problems such as the na- 
ture of truth, the relation between ideas and reality, ete. To 
Prof. Ormond, however, philosophy is not one among a num- 
ber of sciences, but rather the synthesis of metaphysics and all 
the special sciences with religion. Indeed it is the very special- 
ization of the sciences, leading as it does to an ‘‘eclipse of faith 
in the unity of truth’’ and to a disintegration of the elements 
of culture, that calls for philosophy as a ‘‘discipline whose 
special business it shall be to investigate the grounds and prin- 
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ciples of the whole body of truth with a view to its unity and 
meaning as a whole”’ (p. 3). 

Prof. Ormond writes in a leisurely fashion, and his volume 
contains over seven hundred pages. It is divided into three 
parts, called respectively Analysis, Synthesis and Deductions. 
The first part is intended to establish the standpoint of meta- 
physics; viz., that of consciousness. The whole and part rela- 
tion of mathematics proves itself inadequate as an ultimate 
explanation, and gives way to the category of ground and 
phenomena in physics. The latter in turn leads to the category 
of purpose, ‘‘a term which connects idea with interest and will, 
and through these with realizing efficacy’’ (p. 59). The second 
part of the book surveys, from this standpoint, the fields of 
physies, biology, psychology, sociology, ethies and religion, and 
attempts to build up the doctrine of an eternal consciousness 
as the ultimate principle of unification. The third part con- 
tains the applications of this view to the doctrines of nature, 
of God, of men, of human destiny, ete. 

In the philosophy of religion which is thus developed, ethics 
does not play a very important rédle. It forms no part or stage 
of Prof. Ormond’s dialectic; and the two chapters devoted to 
strictly ethical problems might have been omitted without mate- 
rially affecting the main argument. Nevertheless these two 
chapters contain some very important discussions, and are 
typical of Prof. Ormond’s method. 

He begins by pointing out that the ethical is a form of the 
reflective social consciousness. As society develops, ideals be- 
come more definitely conceived and subjective selection assumes 
the more complex forms of satisfaction and dissatisfaction. 
These involve judgments of approbation and disapprobation. 
Ethieal judgments are a species of the genus judgments of 
approbation and disapprobation. The differentia is to be found 
in the fact that the ethical ideal differs from other social ideals 
by its authoritativeness and by the fact that it imposes itself 
only through the assent of our own will (p. 341). 

From this point of view are discussed the three fundamental 
categories of ethics, viz., ought, right and good. Prof. Ormond 
accepts the Kantian analysis of the ethical judgment as uncon- 
ditionally obligatory, and rejects the current evolutionist ex- 
planation which develops its imperative character out of various 
forms of objective control, such as the sanctions of the state, 
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the force of public opinion, ete. It is undoubtedly true that 
objective controls tend to become also inner and subjective 
but this does not explain the categorical or unconditional char- 
acter of the ethical judgment. In his own explanation Prof. 
Ormond starts out with the recognition that in its general form 
the sense of obligation is a late development of the moral con- 
sciousness. ‘‘Conscience must wait on a fully developed social 
consciousness.’’ But even in the most undeveloped societies the 
pressure Of the moral imperative shows itself in certain con- 
crete situations. Instead, therefore, of giving us a deduction 
of obligation in general, Prof. Ormond takes two virtues, viz., 
justice and truthfulness, and attempts to derive their categorical 
character from the nature of the social consciousness itself. 
‘‘We feel the obligation to be just because justice is an imme- 
diate implication of our social sense of community.’’ The 
‘‘equating social self’’ requires ‘‘that all units shall share equally 
in this common life and interest’’ (p. 351). Similarly truthful- 
ness arises from the demand of the social consciousness that our 
legitimate expectations shall be fulfilled (7bid.). 

The categories of right and good are concepts of the content 
of ethical obligation. ‘‘In its details obligation enjoins justice, 
truthfulness, honesty and the rest. But as a whole and in its 
unity it enjoins an ideal of action which, taken as a whole, 
embodies the conduct of an ideal self’’ (p. 354). The right is 
the codification of the kinds of conduct thus enjoined. The 
good, on the other hand, is a category of feeling; and its content 
may be summed up in one term, viz., happiness. The difficulty 
that happiness and misery in themselves are wholly non-ethical 
is met by identifying the ethical good with ‘‘the whole body of 
the desirable so far as it is not inconsistent with the law of 
righteousness’’ (p. 356). 

After thus explaining the social roots of ethics Prof. Ormond 
turns to the ultra-social or transcendent springs. Although he 
accepts the Kantian account of the moral judgment, he rejects 
the Kantian explanation of it, viz., the distinction between the 
noumenal and the phenomenal self. Holding as he does that 
all ethical concepts ‘‘arise as functions of the developing sense 
of the community,’’ he believes it impossible that they should 
ever be completely free from the taint of relativity. ‘‘In order 
that this relativity may be cured and our ethical concepts 
founded on a solid basis, . . . we need an appeal to some con- 
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sciousness in which the social movement as a whole stands 
ideally realized, or at least a consciousness in which its move- 
ment as a whole is not determined by accident or blind fate’’ 
(p. 362). This kind of consciousness is, of course, found only 
in the God of theism. Prof. Ormond contends that the funda- 
mental problems of ethics, e. g., that of freedom, cannot be 
solved without recourse to the God idea. 

The science of ethics, according to Prof. Ormond, cannot be 
a natural science (7. e., one that explains phenomena by the 
principle of natural causation), because that would deny free- 
dom. He admits that conduct is influenced by biologie heredity 
and physical environment. Temperature, food, ete., do influence 
the will and the emotions. But when one resists the inclinations 
of self-interest and refrains, for instance, from an advantageous 
lie, natural causation cannot be said to have been effective. 
Prof. Ormond feels so confident of his easy and complete vic- 
tory over naturalism that it would be a pity to point out the 
glaring inadequacy of his argument. One may, however, point 
out that there are too many concessions to the enemy to justify 
his claim of having administered a Waterloo to naturalism. 

While denying ethics to be a natural science he admits that 
morals are subject to evolution, and therefore come under the 
categories of variation, selection, ete. But these categories must 
be construed in terms of refiection and will, and not in terms 
of natural causation. Thus, while there is a law of social 
heredity, each generation handing over to the next its institu- 
tions, laws, ete., ‘‘the new generation chooses what shall be the 
effect of its social inheritance.’’ 

The metaphysical world presupposed by the field of ethies is 
admitted to be one of pluralism, for there is no duty that is 
not the duty of some individual. Moreover, these individuals 
are not isolated, but are related by their social nature. This 
pluralism, however, is soon declared to be insufficient, because 
the social consciousness is relative, and therefore fallible. 
Hence, we must assume some ‘‘divine intelligence in the world 
as the ground and guarantee of its moral order’’ (p. 389, cf. 395). 

Prof. Ormond’s general position may not unjustly be char- 
acterized as eclectic, with its basis in Seotch idealism. So far 
as his treatment of ethics is concerned it manifestly suffers from 
its complete subordination to metaphysical considerations, as, 
for instance, in his making the practical category of freedom 
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entirely dependent on the metaphysical shibboleth of vera causa. 
In common with other theologians he also tends to conceive the 
field of ethics rather narrowly. This is shown in his treatment 
of sin, which he does not regard as an ethical category (cf. p. 
543). One cannot, however, but entertain profound admiration 
for the doughty idealism that does not shrink from surveying 
the whole field of human knowledge and which boldly traces the 
all-comprehending ethical purpose which unifies the chaos of 
experience. 
Morris R. CoHEn. 

New York. 










Types oF Tragic Drama. By C. E. Vaughan, Professor of 
English Literature in the University of Leeds. London: 
Maemillan & Co., Ltd., 1908. Pp. vi, 275. 


Professor Vaughan takes a wide view, ranging from Auschylus 
to Browning, Ibsen and Maeterlinck. Indeed perhaps the view 
taken is almost too wide, so that it has been impossible to give 
more than a sketchy outline in certain of the cases. The lead- 
ing theme is the change from the Classical to the Romantic 
Drama; this, it is held, coincides in the main with the change 
from the outward to the inward, that is, with the shifting of 
interest away from those simpler elements in human nature 
that can be expressed clearly and symbolized readily by action, 
on to those subtler, more complex movements of the soul that 
can Only be indicated in speech and sometimes escape speech 
itself. These are not Prof. Vaughan’s own words, but this 
seems to be his drift. With this change of interest he connects 
the change from the simple, compact type of drama, marked by 
an admirable plot (using ‘‘plot’’ in the wide sense of the word, 
including ‘‘situation’’), to the looser structure adopted by 
Shakespeare and the Romantic dramatists in general. Such a 
structure gives room for all kinds of episodes and scenes which 
do not, perhaps, help on the actual story or illuminate the ex- 
ternal situation, but which do throw a penetrating light on the 
inner recesses of character. It was this prevailing interest in 
the subtleties of character that, above all, led to the revolt 
against the ‘‘unities.’’ This is a fruitful idea; for it does seem” 
clear that these laws, even when not interpreted pedantically, 
would fetter the full manifestation of character, especially char- 
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acter in ‘‘its capacity for growth or decay,’’ ‘‘the highest and 
at the same time the most tragic’’ of all its qualities (p. 150). 
Prof. Vaughan gives, very rightly, much space to the Greek 
drama. He is most in sympathy with AXschylus, whom he calls 
the greatest master of dramatic situation that ever lived, an 
illuminating phrase. But one is inelined to quarrel with him 
for his treatment of Euripides. He only understands that most 
human poet’s effort ‘‘to bring the drama nearer to the actual 
interests and emotions of his own day’’ (p. 64); he says little 
or nothing of his passionate religious preoccupation, nothing of 
his passionate reaction against the cruel mythology that had 
come to him from the past. But this is surely the keynote of 
play after play, and if we do not catch it we are lost. In dif- 
ferent ways Prof. Murray and Dr. Verrall have both called 
attention to this all-important feature. To miss it in Euripides 
is to miss the point of many of his most effective situations; 
and leads almost inevitably to the old injustice of saying that 
“the dominant note in his dramas is the love of effect: that, 
so long as an effect was obtained, he was comparatively indif- 
ferent as to the means by which it was secured,’’ ete. (p. 81). 
In connection with the whole question of character, Prof. 
Vaughan has some excellent remarks on ‘‘keenness and sound- 
ness of moral judgment’’ as ‘‘among the qualities that are in- 
dispensable to a great dramatist’’ (p. 57). This recalls Swin- 
burne’s admirable passage about Shakespeare’s ‘‘implacable and 
impeccable righteousness of insight.’’ And it suggests to a re- 
viewer that the real and fatal weakness of Calderon (whom 
Prof. Vaughan discusses at considerable length) lies in his per- 
verted notions of ‘‘honor’’ and ‘‘religion.’’ It may be pre- 
sumptuous in one who has no knowledge of Spanish to express 
an opinion here, but this is certainly the impression left by the 
translations; and Prof. Vaughan’s eloquent advocacy does noth- 
ing to dissipate it: perhaps he did not intend that it should. 


London. F. MELIAN STAWELL. 


MEMoRIALS OF THOMAS Davinson. Collected and edited by Wil- 
liam Knight. London: Fisher Unwin, 1907. Pp. x, 241. 


The reader who does not mind taking some trouble to make 
the acquaintance of a remarkable man will find this an inter- 
esting book. But he must take some trouble, for it is not a 
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biography, but a slovenly compilation; a jumble of reminis- 
cences by various hands (among them a chapter by Professor 
William James), thrown together on no plan and interspersed 
with fragments of letters and summaries of several of David- 
son’s writings. As an instance of the lack of discretion with 
which the work has been done the first appendix may be men- 
tioned. This consists of the prospectus of a lecture course on 
the origins of modern thought, followed by a list, which occupies 
nearly five pages, of books recommended for reading. It would 
have been more amusing, to say the least of it, to have printed 
instead an act of ‘‘Themistocles,’’ the five-act tragedy which 
Davidson left in MS. The book abounds in misprints and has 
no index. 

Thomas Davidson was born in 1840 of Scottish parents in 
humble circumstances. He graduated at Aberdeen in 1860 and 
began life as session clerk and schoolmaster. Too restless for 
these occupations, he went to America in 1863. He appears to 
have taught at Toronto and St. Louis and to have held for a 
short time an examinership at Harvard. But the trammels of 
academic life were always distasteful to him, and already in 
the early ’80’s we find him alternating between London and 
Italy. In Italy he plunged into the study of Rosmini (he occu- 
pied a villa at Domodossola, near the Rosminian monastery) and 
held friendly communication with Pope and Cardinals at Rome; 
and in London he founded the ‘‘Fellowship of the New Life,”’ 
a body from which the Fabian Society sprang by schism in 
1884. It was in that year that he founded the New York 
branch of the fellowship, of which his College of the Bread- 
winners (a system of lectures to East Side Russian Jews) was 
a later offshoot. In 1888 he began at the New England town 
of Farmington the ‘‘Summer School of the Culture Sciences,”’ 
which in 1891 was absorbed in his summer school at Glenmore 
in the Adirondacks. Davidson died September 14, 1900. These 
are the chief landmarks in a life which included periods spent 
in most of the European capitals as well as visits to Greece, 
Constantinople and Egypt. 

The analogy which his friends constantly use to describe him 
is that of some wandering scholar of the Renaissance—a ro- 
mantic, heroic figure, immensely learned, burning with spiritual 
zeal and brought by his migrations in the serivece of the Muses 
into contact with eminent people all over the world. The range 
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of Davidson’s learning was certainly remarkable. Besides being 
a classical scholar, at home in archeology and widely read in 
philosophy and its history, he was proficient in most European 
languages and acquired some Arabic. He actually published 
few books. Speech was more natural to him than writing, and 
articles and lectures than systematic works; but, short though 
it is, the list gives some idea of his versatility. It includes 
books on education (Greek Education and Rousseau), a treatise 
on the Parthenon frieze, Prolegomena to Tennyson’s ‘‘In 
Memoriam,’’ translations of Rosmini and of Scartazzini’s 
**Handbook’’ to Dante, and a book about Rosmini’s philosophy. 
In his later years he specialized on medieval thought, and had 
projected a large work on that subject which he did not live 
to complete. The metaphysical, almost mystical, enthusiasm 
which pervaded all his acquisitions of knowledge completes the 
comparison with some such Renaissance figure as Giordano 
Bruno. Yet in other ways he was essentially modern. For one 
thing, it is significant that he took no interest in science; none 
but ‘‘culture subjects’’ attracted him, an attitude of mind in- 
conceivable in the Renaissance. Again, in spite of his dislike 
for university routine, his work, as was inevitable in the nine- 
teenth century, was done among what may be called the semi- 
academic section of the middle classes. Three centuries earlier 
he might have found his disciples among noblemen and princes; 
but, as it is, the ‘‘later nineteenth century ethical movement,’’ 
of which Davidson was a pioneer, is composed of people in 
fairly comfortable circumstances, drawn from the middle class 
and the better-off section of hand workers, who attend lectures 
and usually have some kind of connection with the life of uni- 
versities. Such were the students at his summer school, where 
the instruction appears to have been of the type now given at 
university extension summer meetings; and to this class, too, 
belonged the group of young men whom he inspired in the early 
’80’s to form the Fellowship of the New Life in London. The 
period (as witness the ‘‘xsthetic’’ movement) bristled with 
similar groups, formal and informal, in which the principle of 
cohesion was the desire to raise society to a higher level, and 
it is only an accident that entitles this particular short-lived 
association to be remembered. Its formule, with their insist- 
ence, due to Davidson, on the necessity of perfecting individual 
lives and of a ‘‘metaphysical’’ basis for social regeneration, 
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have now at most but a personal interest as a revelation of 
their author’s character; but they produced a result of some 
importance, inasmuch as the more practical members of the 
fellowship, growing out of harmony with the founder’s indi- 
vidualism and finding little profit in his metaphysics, broke 
away and formed the Fabian Society. Though there is irony 
in this play of circumstances by which a stalwart individualist 
and contemner of modern economics thus became the cause of 
the Fabian policy of insinuating collectivist doctrine into Eng- 
lish politics, the incident shows how much may be accomplished 
by a visionary, provided that he is in earnest about his ideals 
and has the power of exciting enthusiasm and affection in others. 
S. WATERLOW. 


Rye, England. 


DECADENCE: HENRY Sip@wick MEemoriaL LEctTuRE. By the Rt. 
Hon. A. J. Balfour, M. P. Cambridge: University Press, 
1908. Pp. 62. 





Why do communities decay? Mr. Balfour suggests in this 
lecture that in cases like that of the Roman Empire the ordi- 
nary political causes assigned by historians do not account for 
all the facts, and that some obscure cause, analogous to senes- 
cence in physical organisms, is at work. This cause we can 
only call decadence without further explanation. It is impos- 
sible, however, to say whether decadence is more or less normal 
than progress; all we can be sure of is that some races (such 
as those of the East) are constitutionally incapable of advancing 
beyond a certain point. As for western civilization, Mr. Balfour 
thinks it likely that the modern alliance between science and 
industry has introduced a new social factor which is perhaps 
strong enough to counteract any tendency toward decadence that 
may exist. 

Mr. Balfour makes for his discourse the apology that it is 
tentative and interrogative and does not pretend to be an ade- 
quate treatment of an interesting theme. It is indeed often 
desirable—on an occasion commemorative of Henry Sidgwick it 
would be peculiarly fitting—that one who has studied a subject 
should make known what he thinks about it even when his con- 
clusions are provisional or incomplete. Mr. Balfour’s apology 
has all the air of being the apology of an inquirer in this 
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dilemma; but what it really covers is a quite different kind 
of ‘‘tentativeness’’—that, namely, which consists in making re- 
marks at large on a vaguely defined subject; and consequently 
it is best received in silence. 

S. Warerbow. 


Rye, England. 


ANTI-PRAGMATISME, Examen des droits respectifs de Uaris- 
tocratie intellectuelle et de la démocratie sociale. Par 
Albert Schinz, professeur 4 1l’Université de Bryn Mawr 
(Pennsylvania). 1 vol. in-8° de la Bibliothéque de Phi- 
losophie contemporaine. Paris: Félix Alcan, éditeur. 


The book is divided into three parts. 

The first is a criticism of pragmatism from a philosophical 
standpoint, which Emile Boutroux, the well-known author of 
Science et Religion, characterized as ‘‘trés net, trés vigoureux, et 
qui apporte de la clarté dans une question trés embrouillée.’’ 
Instead of summarizing Prof. Schinz’s whole argument, let us 
only call attention to the distinction which he considers funda- 
mental and is the cause, according to him, of the whole quarrel 
about pragmatism. On pages 26 to 36 he distinguishes between 
what he ealls ‘‘scientific’’? pragmatism and ‘‘moral’’ pragma- 
tism. James and his followers have tried hard to identify their 
cause with that of the recent school of Poincaré, in France. 
A law, an idea, is not true or false in itself, but only relatively 
to us; it is true, or rather becomes true only when it yields 
results to the investigator. Prof. Schinz says that, thanks to 
the vagueness of the word ‘‘result,’’ pragmatists have been 
able to impose upon us this identification, but as a matter of 
fact there is incompatibility between Poincaré and James: 
Poincaré means an idea is true when it yields scientific results, 
while James (without saying it explicitly, but it is the spirit 
of all his writings on pragmatism) really means that an idea 
is true when it carries with it valuable moral results. So, of 
course, there is an abyss between the two conceptions. Poincaré 
never had the remotest idea of allowing any moral preoccupa- 
tions to interfere with the search for truth. 

Whether James would admit that this interpretation of 
Schinz is correct, I do not know. I doubt it very much. But 
certainly the arguments brought forward here and elsewhere 
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in the book that moral and even religious preoccupations are 
back of all of James’s pragmatism sound plausible enough. As 
a matter of fact, although in somewhat different forms, the 
same reproach is made to James by writers on the continent, 
Héffding, Boutroux and recently Rey, in his Philosophie moderne 
(pp. 28-42). James will probably some day answer at length 
that ever-recurring argument. 

It is impossible here to take up the discussion of James’s 
theory of truth as criticised by Schinz. The latter offers the 
following dilemma: either you accept the moral criterion of 
truth as more important than the rationalistic criterion or you 
do not. If you do not, but admit that an idea must first be 
rationally true anyway, then what is the use of a new phi- 
losophy, since in this case pragmatism only repeats what science 
always held? If you do accept the moral criterion as more im- 
portant than the rationalistic one, then it is true you create 
something new—but you simply reduce philosophy to moral 
philosophy, which, of course, is intolerable. 

The chapter devoted to what Prof. Schinz calls ‘‘Le cas 
Dewey’’ was published in the Journal of Philosophy in New 
York. To go into that criticism would lead us too far. 

The second part of the book takes up this question, If 
pragmatism is so hopelessly weak from a logical standpoint, 
how can we explain its great success? Observing that pragma- 
tism has found followers in America chiefly, and, even there, 
mostly among non-philosophers, Prof. Schinz explains that 
pragmatism is a philosophy that will satisfy a democratic coun- 
try, and that really the writings of James show plainly that 
he himself favored pragmatism above all as a reaction against 
philosophies which were discouraging or morally fatal to the 
masses of our democratic epoch. Schinz goes so far as to say 
that pragmatism will finally win, and perhaps ought to win, 
‘not because it is true, but because it is false’’ (p. 209). Truth 
is not good for the masses; they cannot assimilate it, and they 
make bad use of it. Moreover, science rests entirely on the 
idea of determinism of phenomena, which, of course, is bound 
to kill energy and all sense of responsibility in the people. 
Society is, after all, more important than scientific truth. 
Therefore let us choose society with untruth rather than truth 
with anarchy. The reason why Schinz calls his book Anti- 
Pragmatisme is therefore not because he objects to a pragmatic 
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philosophy; the masses need it, on the contrary. He only 
objects to having this philosophy called true philosophy. He 
deplores that we should be forced to keep truth from the people, 
but sees in it a necessary result of modern conditions, or, more 
plainly, of democracy, which he assails bitterly whenever he 
ean. There is, he says, an automatic law to the effect that the 
more democratic we become the more it will be necessary to 
conceal truth from the people; the freer people become, the 
less free philosophy will be. 

In the Middle Ages philosophers were free; to-day they are 
not. The second chapter of Part II illustrates this. Scho- 
lasticism meant that there was a philosophy for the masses, 
it was a body of doctrines useful to society, and which was 
given out as truth—and philosophers, besides that, were free. 
When Descartes and Bacon freed philosophy from the church, 
they took the first step to make it a slave of public opinion, 
which, all considered—if we understand Schinz right—is a 
servitude worse than the first. The stronger public opinion be- 
came, or, again, the stronger democracy became, the more the 
necessity grew to express only such theories as were useful to 
the masses, as were moral. The content of this chapter—which 
I consider the most interesting in the book for the philosopher— 
is summarized in this formule: Scholasticism treated phi- 
losophy as a servant of theology—philosophia, ancilla theologia. 
Pragmatism treats philosophy as a servant of ethics—philoso- 
phia, ancilla ethice. Or, in other words, pragmatism is modern 
scholasticism, and scholasticism was middle-age pragmatism. 
Pragmatism is the logical outcome of a movement that began 
at the dawn of modern philosophy; three great names mark 
three important stages of the evolution, Pascal, Rousseau, Kant. 
All three, opposing practical reason to pure reason, are the 
forerunners of James. 

One point remains obscure, however, in all that: the relation 
of the pragmatic methods to the pragmatic theories obtained 
by the method. Schinz seems to consider them inseparable. 
James has objected to it. And, in fact, we can conceive very 
well of a man using the pragmatic methods and being an atheist. 
If, in his eyes, society might be better organized on atheistic 
than on religious principles, he could hold this view and still 
be a pragmatist. 

The third part is a rapid sketch of Schinz’s own views of 
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society. He emphasizes very strongly the disadvantages of 
democracy, and is rather pessimistic. According to him, so- 
ciety has gone too far into popular government to make it pos- 
sible to go back. We must swallow it all. Here I notice, however, 
a contradiction. One chapter of Part III is called Salut pos- 
sible, mais improbable, meaning that salvation from the process 
of leveling, which makes democracy a mediocracy, is hardly to 
be expected. Yet, in Appendix B, Literature and the Moral 
Code, he develops the idea that if the elites of all nations were to 
unite for common action they might well counterbalance at 
least some of the worst effects of democracy. 

Whatever one thinks of the author’s own ideas—which are 
not those of everybody surely—he has certainly been more out- 
spoken in dealing with pragmatism than most critics so far. 
To say the least, his book will set many readers thinking. The 
refutation of Schinz’s views belongs by right to those who have 
been rather mercilessly attacked in ‘‘ Anti-Pragmatisme.’’ 

ALFRED BERTAUD. 

Chaux-du-Locle, France. 





‘Appeared as an article in INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF ETHICS, July, 
1906. 
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